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DEFICIENCIES OF THE TEACHING 
MUSIC-SCHOOLS. 
BY FR. NIECKS. 


THE time is at hand when it may be said that the music- 
master is abroad ; nay, perhaps it may be said even now. 
Two institutions of great promise—the Royal College of 
Music and the Guildhall School of Music—have within 
recent years been founded in the metropolis ; and efforts 
in the same direction have been made, or are being made, 
in the provinces. This is very gratifying. But it is one 
thing to found music-schools, and another to constitute 
them so as to be of the greatest possible benefit. My 
remarks are intended as a warning to originators of new 
schools rather than as acriticism of existing ones ; they 
are suggested not by English music-schools, with which | 
am imperfectly acquainted, but by what I have seen, 
heard, and read of Continental ones, and by the educational 
views and methods prevalent among musicians and the 
public generally. 1 imagine, however, that the state of 
matters in this country differs in inost, if not in all 
respects, little from that obtaining elsewhere. But, of 
course, I do not pretend that my characterisation of the 
teaching at music-schools applies in all its details to every 
institution. There are exceptions, many and noble ones 
too, at home and abroad. 

By the deficiencies alluded to in the heading, 1 mean 
the want of proper and sufficient theoretical instruction. 
As music-schools are generally constituted, they turn out 
players and singers rather than musicians; they are, 
indeed, thumping, scraping, blowing, and screaming 
schools, rather than music-schools. No doubt some will 
object that the only things an artist needs are good exam- 
ples and practical hints how to imitate them. Without 
dwelling at present on the fact that much that is called 
theoretical is really practical, and much more that is really 
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theoretical has a practical bearing, I would invite these | 


objectors to ponder the following words of Herbert 
Spencer, which I extract from his interesting essay, “ The 
Philosophy of Style,” where, I need hardly add, he dis- 


cusses literary, not musical, composition :—‘‘ There can | 


be little question that good composition is far less de- 
pendent upon acquaintance with its laws than upon prac- 
tice and natural aptitude. A clear head, a quick imagi- 
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nation, and a sensitive ear, will go far towards making all 
rhetorical precepts needless. He who daily hears and 
reads well-formed sentences will naturally more or less 
;tend to use similar ones. And where there exists any 
|mental idiosyncrasy—where there is a deficient verbal 
memory, or an inadequate sense of logical dependence, or 
but little perception of order, or a lack of constructive 
ingenuity, no amount of instruction will remedy the defect. 
Nevertheless, some practical result may be expected from 
a familiarity with the principles of style. The endeavour 
to conform to laws may tell, though slowly. And if in no 
other way, yet as facilitating revision, a knowledge of the 
thing to be achieved—a clear idea of what constitutes a 
beauty and what a blemish—cannot fuil to be of service.” 
What Herbert Spencer here says of literary composi- 
tion applies not only with equal force to musical com- 
position, but also to every kind of, art-practice. That I 
do not underrate artistic instinct is obvious from what I 
wrote in my article of last month (“ The Requisites and 
Duties of Musical Executants”), where are to be found 
the words, “ Trained instinct seems to me to be a 
stronger factor in reproduction than reflection, although 
the latter is a valuable ally of the former.” But in writing 
this 1 presupposed mastery of the technical part of the 
art, along with its counterpart, notation—notation in the 
widest sense of the term. Nor is reproduction (prodtiction 
is in nearly the same case) always possible even with these 
presupposed acquirements. For this and other reasons I 
hold the opinion that the various branches of theory ought to 
be thoroughly taught at every music-school, that they ought 
to be obligatory subjects, and that certificates ought to be 
given only to such pupils as have satisfactorily passed a 
searching examination in them. At present they are 
generally insufficiently taught, are to a great extent volun- 
tary, and do not form important items of examination. The 
teaching of theory is, indeed, so lightly es'eemed, that, 
where it is not totally ignored, it is only too often entrusted 
to the hands of men who know little or nothing about it. 
Esthetics is hardly ever taught at music-schools. His- 
tory is carelessly delivered to the tender mercies of some- 
body who at one time or other has read a book on the 
'subject. Theory of music, in the limited sense of the 
word, on the other hand, is supposed to be known by the 
student, or left to be expounded to him ex Jassant, in tke 
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course of other lessons, by the instrumental and vocal 
teachers. The consequence of this is, that the majority 
even of what are considered well-trained musicians enjoy, 
as regards these matters, a vast amount of ignorance, and 
that the better-informed minority had to acquire their 
knowledge by private study and under difficulties. 
Now let us consider what the above-mentioned three 
branches of theoretical knowledge imply, and what prac- 
tical bearing they have. Although the temptation is 
great, I shall, nevertheless, say nothing about the teach- 
ing of harmony and counterpoint, as they are practical 
subjects as much as singing or playing an instrument. 
But, of course, it is impossible to draw a line where 
theory ends and practice begins ; the two cannot be kept 
apart. Theory may, indeed, occasionally soar forgetful 
of practice ; but practice cannot safely disregard theory.* 

Theory of music, in the limited sense of the term, has 
first of all to deal with notation. Many a reader will no 
doubt laugh at the idea of teaching students of a music- 
school—that is, advanced learners of the art—such an 
elementary matter.. But the proposal is, nevertheless, a 
serious ana well-considered one. In the first place, the 
fundamental facts about notation, those taught to begin- 
ners, are by no means so well learned as not to need 
revision. In the second place, they include several points 
which, on account of vague or contradictory doctrines, 
call for ample discussion. Only that artist who is fully 
acquainted with all the current views and methods can be 
said to be properly equipped for setting out into the wide 
world of art. If he knows only one view, one method, he 
is sure to get again and again into trouble. As an in- 
stance, I may mention the rules relating to accidentals. 
But the study of notation—which comprises the stave, 
ledger lines, notes, rests, chromatic signs (sharps, flats, 
naturals), bars, measure, movement, marks of expresslon, 
graces, signs of repetition, &c.—gives occasion to innu- 
merable remarks and inquiries. To fulfil its object, the 
information given concerning it has to be not a one- 
sided, but an all-round information; in fact, it has to 
reveal the why and wherefore, and the whence and 
whither. How did this five-lined stave of ours come into 
existence ? What other staves have been used, and are 
still used? Why five lines, and not ten or a dozen? 
Similar questions have to be considered in connection 
with clefs. The history of the chromatic signs is one of 
the most interesting, and, mark, not a matter of mere 
antiquarian curiosity, but one of downright practical 
importance too. Though comparatively few musicians 
will trouble themselves with the original publications of 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, many 
may at one time or another have to read music of the early 
part of the eighteenth century. Now, to these an expla- 
nation of the ways of using accidentals and signatures 
will be of great help. Bars and measure again are sub- 
jects abounding in matter for discussion. Many puzzling 
older usages have to be elucidated, and many complicated, 
faulty, and often-misunderstood modern usages pointed 
out. Indications of movement and marks of expression 
deserve likewise the greatest attention ; indeed, many a 
single term furnishes matter for a long lecture. As to 
graces, it is an immense, nay, inexhaustible subject. 
There are two other subjects which are generally included 
in this theoretical branch, although they are as practical 
as harmony and counterpoint, and important enough to 
be worthy of forming, like these disciplines, separate 
classes—namely, rhythm and form. With rhythm might, 





* Thecry, as it ought to be, is “ the substra*um of practice” ; but it cannot 
be denied tnat the two stand often in the relation of “a disagreeing married 
couple who embitter each other's life.” 





and, indeed, ought to, be combined melody, which is now 
always left to take care of itself. Form is, of course, 
dealt with in composition, but fragmentarily, not metho- 
dically. A£sthetics, which is likewise concerned with this 
discipline, looks at it from a higher point of view than 
that from which the student ought to examine it first. 
Yet two more subjects may be added to the group of 
studies under consideration—musical instruments (their 
structure and capacities) and acoustics, the former mainly 
practical, the latter mainly theoretical, although not without 
its practical bearings. But the reader cannot have failed to 
notice that all the theory of which I have spoken is prac- 
tically fruitful—in fact, part and parcel of practice. 

The bearing of history on practice is less apparent, but 
for all that real enough. Of course history must be 
studied in the right spirit—not in the arrogant spirit en- 
gendered by a supposed superiority over ouy predecessors, 
but in a humble spirit engendered by a consciousness ot 
our own failings—in short, in an unprejudiced, fair- 
minded, sympathetic spirit. Progress is only possible up 
to a certain point ; after that, every advance in one direc- 
tion is accompanied by a falling back in another. Pale- 
strina, Monteverde. A. Scarlatti, J. S. Bach, Haydn, 
Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, and Wagner, do not form an 
ascending scale of excellence. To swear by one master 
or one school is always a proof of narrowness. Besides 
fostering fairness of judgment and width of taste, the 
tracing of the manifold evolutions of the art, and the 
noting of the characteristics of style that distinguish them, 
enable the student to understand better, and execute more 
appropriately, any music that may come before him. 
Here again the practical bearing begins to come more 
and more in view. But the bearing of history on practice 
has already been illustrated in the preceding paragraph, 
when notation was discussed. The usefulness of musical 
history, and, indeed, of all history, depends on the way in 
which it is studied. History despoiled of facts and logic, 
and reduced to a display of fine words, grand sentiments, 
and entertaining anecdotes, may be a delightful form of 
literature, but it does not resuscitate and revivify for us 
the past, it does not represent men and things as they 
really are, and consequently is no genuine history at all, 
and of little or no value as an instructor. 

“ But, surely,” some of my readers will exclaim, “ zsthe- 
tics has no bearing on the practice of the art!” My 
answer is: Oh yes, it has; and nothing has more than 
it. If they had graduated in this science, auditors would 
hear more intelligently, and critics talk less nonsensi- 
cally ; executants would give fewer exhibitions of bad taste, 
and composers would not send so many abortions and 
monstrosities into the world. Esthetics forms the larger 
part of the theory of composition. It is concerned with the 
constituent elements of the art, and with the forms which 
these elements may assume. Why do these various ele- 
ments and forms affect the mind in various ways? Why 
do we regard one as beautiful, another as indifferent, and 
still another as ugly? Why are we moved by this to 
sadness, by that to joyousness, by a third to devoutness, 
by a fourth to determination, &c,? These are the pro- 
blems which esthetics has to solve ; and in so far as it 
succeeds in doing so it is what it pretends to be: the 
philosophy of art, the theory of taste, the science of the 
beautiful. Esthetics is as yet a young science ; but, 
undeveloped as it is, it can throw much light on the 
practice of the art. Let the reader recall and apply to 
it the concluding words of the above quotation from 
Spencer: “A knowledge of the thing to be achieved— 
a clear idea of what constitutes a beauty, and what a 
blemish—cannot fail to be of service.” 

An important deficiency in the curriculum of music- 
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schools has yet to be mentioned—namely, the total ig- 
noring of pedagogy. This is so much the more to be 
deplored, as, with few exceptions, the students have after- 
wards to make their living more or less by teaching. 
Now, all these students are, as regards teaching qualifi- 
cations, thrown upon the world in a state of rawness. 
They have to learn their profession in practising it; or, 
in other words, they have to become masters by experi- 
menting upon their pupils. Would it not be desirable to 
introduce the student, before he leaves the school, to the 
difficult art of teaching—to make him acquainted with the 
methods of imparting knowledge, the music and literature 
suitable for and relating to instruction, and the psycho- 
logical considerations necessary for the application of the 
methods and the utilisation of the music and books? 
Further, would it not be desirable to have the students 
practise the art under the supervision of a competent, 
experienced master? The reader knows, of course, of the 
existence of professors of pedagogy at some universities ;* 
also that the art of teaching is taught at the training 
colleges for schoolmasters.t If the musical students 
have gone through a course of theoretical studies such as 
I have sketched above, the task of introducing them to 
the art will be comparatively simple. Matthew Arnold, in 
his Report on “Elementary Education in Germany, 
Switzerland, and France” (1886), mentions, in speaking 
of a training-school in the first-named country, that 
pedagogy included psychology and logic. I will not 
demand the same accompaniment for the pedagogy I 
recommend for musical students, although, no doubt, 
psychology and logic form the best foundation for the art 
of teaching.t 

Here I conclude my remarks on the “ Deficiencies of 
the Teaching at Music-schools,” which I beg to regard as 
a plea for artistic culture versus rule-of-thumb handi- 
craftsmanship. 





POETRY AND MUSIC. 
A SKETCH. 
GEORGE MACDONALD once said, in a lecture on poetry 
“Set all the Prose to music; it wants it!” I do not 
think that, from a musical point of view, we can quite 
endorse that sentiment, however well it might stand trom 
a poet’s point of view. 

But there is poetry avd poetry! Much of the former 
is no more suitable to be wedded to music than to paint- 
ing and sculpture ; much of the latter had better be set-— 
into the fire. Who, for instance, could dream of setting 
to music the “ Seven Ages of Man,” or even “ The quality 
of mercy is not strained,” or, to come down to our own 
day, “‘ There was a sound of revelry by night”? Yet we 
may set “ Lo! hear the gentle lark,’ or ‘“ Know’st thou 
the land where the cypress and myrtle,” by the same 
poets. 

Without going into the subject very deeply, for on the 
more profound side of it we come upon the vexed question 
of “programme music,” what it is, and what it is not; 
yet, if we merely glance at the matter in a surface manner, 
surely every one must feel that some poetry zs suitable to 
be united with its sister muse, and that other poetry is 
not, albeit it is not a question of the finer poetry being 
left to stand alone, and of the weaker calling in the aid of 
music ; on the contrary, the finer the one art, the more 





* At Ed nburgh there is a Professor of the ‘‘ Theory, History, and Art 
of Edu: ation; ’ at St. Andrews, a Professor of the *‘ Theory, Practice, and 
History of Education,” ’ 

+ Practising scho. ls are generally connected with these institutions. 

t In writing the above I had in view especially students who intend to 
follow music professionally ; but with the exception of pedagogy all I have 
said is applicable to amateur students. 


worthy does it become of the other, but then the poetry 
must be of a kind in which the sentiment and, esfeciadly, 
the rhythm, lend themselves readily to the influence of 
music. Any one who has a spark of the true poetical 
and musical instincts combined will know what to take 
and what to leave ; unfortunately many a good musician 
is wanting in the true poetic perception, and consequently 
will choose, perhaps, the very words he had better leave 
unset, passing by meanwhile many a gem whose beauty 
a musical,setting would heighten and throw into stronger 
relief. 

Then of the poetry (?) which had better go into the fire. 
Truly, I enter upon a Herculean labour here, and, honestly, 
I do not mean to carry it through. It would be invidious 
to single out any by name, and were the task once begun 
never might we hope to end it—the task, namely, of 
searching through and casting aside the endless trash of 
rhyme and bathos which does duty for the words of 
three-fourths of oursongs. In crying down the words, 
I am not defending the music wholesale, much of which 
had better accompany the words—into the fire; but 
taking a better class of music, amongst much of that 
which zs worth preserving what weak and washy words 
we find. 

Turn to translations (so-called), and we are even 
worse off. A friend once said to me, “ What does it 
matter about the words? Nobody cares about them!” 
Unfortunately this remark was, until comparatively lately, 
only too true, but we may be glad to think that there is a 
revolution working in this respect, and that the semsz6/e- 
ness of the words is coming to. be a little bit considered. 
Still there is room for improvement yet, while we read 
such as the following :— 


Victor HuGo. 

‘* Quand tu dors, calme et pure, 
Dans l’ombre sous mes yeux, 
Ton haleine murmure 
Des mots harmonieux. 

Ton beau corps se révéle 

Sans voile et sans atours ; 

Dormez, ma belle, 
Dormez toujours ! 


Translation. 
‘* When you slept in the garden 
By the roses large and deep, 
When I heard you faintly murmur 
My name amid your sleep, 
I cried, in your dreaming, 
Tis I (sée.) you think upon : 
Sleep on for ever, 
My darling, sleep on !”” 
or this Volkslied :— 
‘* Habt ihr sie schon geseh’n, 
Sie, meinen Schatz, 
Ueber die Gassen geh'n, 
Ueber den Platz?” (&c.) 
Translation, 
‘* Swayed by the pride of youth 
‘Are you aware :) 
Lucy goes through the streets, 
Over the square.” 


One might call this translation not quite “on the square,” 
but as the perpetrator of it is anonymous there is no 
personality in the remark. Both these songs are in print, 
alas! The former is by the Norwegian composer Kjerulf, 
the latter by Robert Franz. In the Volksiied | can assure 
my readers that, although I have only quoted four lines, 
yet there is no mention of “ Lucy” from beginning to end, 
nor can | discover that the reader is anywhereasked whether 
‘the is aware that she was swayed by the pride of youth.” 





As a careful translation, it is, perhaps, only surpassed 
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by the well-known French version of the warning words, 
“Macbeth, Macbeth, beware Macduff!” which is rendered 
“ Monsieur Macbeth, Monsieur Macbeth, prenez garde de 
Monsieur Macduff!” 

I am afraid that in the case of translations, and, in- 
deed, in any form of adapting words to music, it is not 
merely a want of competency, but a want of conscience, 
that is at the root of the evil. Unfortunately, in the 
generality of cases, the translator or adapter is responsible 
to himself alone for what he places before the public; 


there is no musical Lord Chamberlain to overhaul the, 


translations and the miserable libretti for which there 
appears to be just now such a ready sale. It is not every 
music publisher who has, himself, either the time or the 
talent to look over and judge of the poetical merits of 
every work for which he is requested to find a composer. 
And so, if a man’s own conscience happens to be in a 
somniferous condition, it is pretty easy work to make up 
a dozen lines, or so, that rhyme somewhere or otber, and 
to many a translative mind rhyme takes the place of 
reason, and of poetry too. Could the ghost of a Lord 
Chamberlain appear and ask such pointed questions as 
“Have you in any way given the sense of the original? 
Is this sentence quite in accord with the Queen’s English ? 
Do you anywhere find in the original a line answering 
to the substance of what you have put here? Does 
the rhythm correspond with the original?”—I think it 
would be the arousing bell to disturb poor conscience 
from his peaceful slumbers. Until then, or until the 
public declines to have such balderdash palmed off upon 
them, I suppose we must go on listening to the feeble 
outpourings that do duty for the libretto of some right 
reverend rhymester, or to the irreverence of some quasi- 
religious oratorio that, were it not for its Bible derivation, 
which gives a cloak of respectability to it in the minds 
of hundreds of hearers, would be eliminated from the 
concert programme in disgust. 

Thus, then, there is great improvement needed in 
three branches of poetry as connected with music—in 
the selection of that poetry which is really adaptable to 
music, in the translating of verse for music, and in the 
subjects and writing of libretti ; and, under these two latter 
heads be it clearly understood that poetry does not mean 
rhyme, but that it does include rhythm. CoB. 








BEETHOVEN AS A HUMOURIST. 


THE idea of Beethoven as a humourist will possibly not 
be recognised by those who have only studied his more 
elaborate compositions. Carlyle has .told us that in all 
really great natures an element of humour is never ab- 
sent; but Beethoven’s career was so saddening, that he 
had rarely an opportunity to indulge in what was really a 
strong feature in his character. If we recall some of the 
great misfortunes with which he was afflicted, we almost 
wonder that poor human nature did not break down 
under them. But Beethoven was preserved from moral 
shipwreck, spite of all his difficulties and sorrows, by a deep 
and pure devotional feeling, and by impulses of humanity 
as true and genuine as his trust in sacred things. Some- 
times he would see his troubles in a grotesque light, and 
his hilarity would be reflected in the music he was writing 
at the time. Such was the case when he composed that 
quaint Rondo Caprice which was found among his 
posthumous works, and which he entitled in the manu- 
script, “Anger about a lost Penny seething over in a 
Caprice.” Schumann says of it, “It would be difficult 
to find anything merrier than this whim; I laughed over 
it heartily when I played it again the other day. It is the 





most harmless, amiable anger, similar to that one feels 
towards a boot which the owner endeavours in vain to 
pull off.” Schumann continues, after remarking upon 
the gaiety of the Caprice, to show that Beethoven in some 
of his moods was one of the most hearty and genial of 
men. In fact, there is proof of it in one of his favourite 
expressions: “I feel altogether unbuttoned to-day”— 
meaning that he was giving free rein to his fancies, and 
spurning conventionality. At such moments he would 
“Jaugh like a lion,” and shake himself with all the free- 
dom of the forest monarch. In more than one of his 
songs this element of quaint humour may be traced—for 
example, in “ Urian’s Journey round the World,” one of 
the oddest of comic songs, in which also the accompani- 
ment plays its part in making the ditty eccentric. There 
is also striking evidence of humour in a host of his instru- 
mental compositions. In the scherzo of his D minor 
Symphony, and again in the A major Symphony, what 
else can we call it but genuine musical fun that bubbles 
over in the last movement? His treatment of the bass in- 
struments, both wind and string, is constantly comic. 
We can fancy with little stretch of the imagination that 
he was confiding to the instrument some cheerful idea, 
some merry conceit, which his isolation and infirmity pre- 
vented his imparting to a friend, so that what was lost to 
a single hearer became a gift to the entire world. 

It is not at all difficult to detect a merry conversation 
between various instruments, particularly in many a play- 
ful scherzo, where he may, indeed, be said to be “alto- 
gether unbuttoned,” seeing that he frequently in such 
movements only made use of form as a means to an end. 
As ivy and wild flowers in nature will hide the gaunt out- 
lines of an antique tower, so the inexhaustible brain of 
Beethoven would clothe with beauty, grace, and freshness 
the most rigid structures of the pedant. He has himself 
said of some such endeavours, “ This will shake the 
powder out of their wigs,” when by some happy innova- 
tion he has given new life to old forms. 

And if he could be a humourist in music surpassing all 
others, he frequently showed in his private life similar 
characteristics. Sir Julius Benedict has told us how 
playfully and gaily Beethoven. responded when he went 
with a message from Weber ; and nothing could be kinder 
than his treatment of his ungrateful nephew. His desire 
to see the young man grow up a virtuous and estimable 
person was so great, that he exposed himself to the worry 
and expense of law proceedings, and forgave the youth 
time after time faults and follies which his own parents 
would not have condoned. Grillparzer, the famous 
Austrian poet, used to tell of merry days he had with the 
great composer, who had been on friendly terms with his 
mother when stopping in the same house with her at a 
village near Vienna. Beethoven had been very jocular 
with Frau Grillparzer, and after leaving her he sat down 
to the piano and began to improvise in the most wonder- 
ful fashion. Frau Grillparzer was passionately fond of 
music, and listened spellbound, forgetting everything but 
the heavenly strains, when suddenly Beethoven, who had 
an appointment in Vienna, came out. He was in sucha 
rage with the good woman for listening to his inspired 
mood, that he rushed past her, and would not touch the 
piano again for several days. But later he made atone- 
ment by his genial treatment of her son. Beethoven 
would engage a vehicle, crive into Vienna, laugh, joke, 
and play merry pranks with the young poet, and finally 
wind up with a substantial dinner, paying all expenses; 
and sometimes, when the humour seized him, he would 
set to grotesque music any absurd incident of their ex- 
cursion. 

Those who knew him best were well aware that what 
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appeared to be ill-humour was frequently absence of mind. 
A slight musical suggestion was enough to plunge him 
into the deepest reverie, and at such moments he was 
quite oblivious to what was going on around him. Hence 
the scene that occurred one day at the restaurant where 
he dined. He had been sitting a long time absorbed, 
when suddenly he called to the waiter: “What have I to 
pay?” ‘*Why, sir,” answered the waiter, ‘‘ you have had 
nothing yet. What will you please to take?” Beethoven 
then remembered that he came with the intention of 
dining, and said, with whimsical mock anger, “ Go about 
your , business, and bring me anything you have at 
once. 

It was a great pity that his noble opera did not meet 
with greater favour, for there were indications in Fidelio of 
a strong feeling for individual character. If, for example, 
we take the gaoler, Rocco, we fiid miny a trait of broad 
genial humour from beginning to end, not only in the 
stage incidents, but in the music. The moral that when 

Poverty enters the door love flies out of the window ” is 
exp-essed gaily in the gaoler’s sonz ; and nothing could be 
more happily humorous than Rocco’s praise of gold. A 
bright flash of humour also illumines the duet between 
Marcellina and Jacquino ; and the genius of a true hu- 
mourist is seen in the manner the characters are kept 
throughout. A score of modern Italian operas might be 
examined without discovering the humour and individu- 
ality there is in Fidelio. 

_There are no pleasanter memories of Beethoven and 
his happier moods than are found in the recollections of 
his favourite pupil, Ferdinand Ries, to whom he was a 
second father. Ries tells us how Beethoven used to clap 
his hands and roar with laughter when he had puzzled 
his pupil with some daring innovation. “Ha, ha!” he 


would exclaim, “you are at your wits’ end becaus: you 
cannot find it in your ‘ Treatise on Harmony,’ ” 

In writing this sketch, the only purpose aimed at was 
to combat the impression not uncommon amongst youth- 
ful students, that Beethoven was a sombre and gloomy 
composer, jealous of other musicians, and morose to those 


about him. It is true that he was thoroughly unworldly 
in his mode of life and disposition, and he might, no 
doubt, have had a more prosperous career if he had 


yielded to fashion and sought the patronage of the great. | 
But he despised outward show and ceremony, and said, | 
Kings and princes can create professors and privy- | 


councillors, and confer titles and decorations, but they 


cannot make great men—spirits that soar above the base | 


turmoil of this world. There their powers fail ; and it is 
that which causes them to respect us.” 


JOSEPH VEREY. 








CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES 
MATERIAL. 


By E. PAUER. 


COMPOSERS OF DRAMATIC MUSIC OF FRANCE AND THE 
NETHERLANDS, 
(Continued from page 7.) 

1753—1809. ALAyRAC pb’, NIcoLAs ‘generally called DALAY- 
RAC); b. at Muret, near Toulouse, d. at Paris. 1774, 
quasi-pupil of Grétry ; later, of Langlé. He composed during 
thirty-three years nearly 60 operas and operettas, of which 
the most popular were ‘‘ Adolphe et Claire,” ‘* Raoul de 
Créqui,” ‘‘ Azémia,” ‘* Nina,” ‘‘ Les Sauvages,” ‘* Ma- 
rianne,” &c. None of these works are any more performed. 

1755—1793. CHARDINY (CHARDIN), Louis ARMAND; b. at 
Rouen, d. at Paris (?). At first he was a singer; later, he 
became a composer, and wrote for the small theatre Beau- 
jolais (Paris): ‘‘ Le Pouvoir de la Nature,” “La Ruse 


AND THEIR 


d’Amour,” ‘Le Clavecin,’’ ‘‘ Clitandre et Céphise.” All 
these are operettas, 

1756—1812. Soxté (SOULIER), JEAN Pierre; b. at Nimes, 
d. at Paris. Composer of the operas ‘‘ fean et Genevieve,” 
(1792), ‘* Le Secret,” ‘* Le Jockey,” ‘* Le Chapitre Second,” 
‘“‘ Le Diable & Quatre,” ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Guise.” On the 
whole he wrote 26 operas and operettas, which were more or 
less popular through their pretty melodies and clear con- 
struction. 

1756—1821. CHAPELLE, PIERRE DAvID AUGUSTIN; b. at 
Rouen, d. at Paris. At first violinist, he became later a com- 
poser of dramatic works; of these (10 operas) oaly “La 
Vieillesse d’Annette et Lubin ’’ attained real success. 

1757—1810. BEFFROY DE ReicaAy, Louis A8EL (commonly 
called Cousin JAQUES) ; b. at Laon, d.at Paris. Endowed 
with rare gifts, he squandered these, and sought to gain popu- 
larity by all kind of exaggerations and extravagances. The 
title of one of his operas ran thus: ‘* Turlututu, Empereur 
de V’Isle verte, folie, bétise, comme on voudra; en prose 
et en 3 actes, avec une ouverture, des entr’actes, des chceurs, 
des marches, des ballets, des cérémonies, du tapage, le 
diable, etc. etc.” 

1759—1832. VANDENBROECK, Oro JosEPH; b. at Ypres 
(Belgium), d.at Paris. Originally an excellent performer on 
the French horn; for some time Professor of the Paris Con- 
servatoire. Composer of the operettas ‘* La Ressemblance 
Supposée,” ‘Coin et Colette,” ‘‘ Le Codicille,” “ La Fille 
Eremite,” &c. 

1759—1813. D&VIENNE, FRANCOIS; b. at Joinville, Départe- 
ment de la Haute Marne, d. at Paris. At first he excelled 
as an excellent flute-player; became Professor of this instru- 
ment at the Conservatoire (Paris), and began later to com- 
pose about 9 operas, of which the most popular were ‘‘ Le 
Mariage Clandestin,” ‘‘ Les Visitandines,” ‘* Les Comédiens 
Ambulants,” and ‘* Les Quiproquos Espagnols.” 

1760 (?)—(?). DesHAYEs, Prosper Dipier; b. (?), d. at Paris (?)- 

_ Composer of the comic operas “ Le Faux Serment,” “ L’Au- 
teur 4 la Mode,” ‘‘ Le Paysan a Prétention,” ‘‘ Berthe et 
Pépin,” “ Adele et Didier,” ‘*Zélia,” ‘* Le Mariage Patrio- 
tique,” ‘* Bella,” &c. Details are wanting. 

1760—1823. PROPRIAC, CATHERINE JOSEPH FERDINAND DE 3 
b. in Burgundy (where ?), d. at Paris. Composer of the 
comic operas ‘‘ Isabelle et Rosalva,”’ ‘‘ Les Trois Déesses 
Rivales,” ‘‘La Continence de Bayard,” ‘‘La_ Fausse 
Paysanne,” &c. His Romanzas belong to the best of 
France. 

1763-1817. Ménut, Henet Erienne; b. at Givet (Bel- 
gium), d. at Paris. At first pupil of the Germin musician 
Hanser, in the monastery of Lavaldieu ; later he enjoyed in 
Paris the patronage and advice of Gluck. M¢hul’s first 
operas, ‘* Psyché,” ‘* Anacréon,” “* Lausus et Lydie,” were 
not performed. ‘‘ Alonzo et Cora” was accepted by the 
committee of the Grand Opéra, but not performed. At last 
(1790) his comic opera ‘* Euphrosine et Conradin” was suc- 
cessfully given in the Opéra Comique ; this was followed by 
‘* Stratonice.” Up to 1797 followed the operas ‘* Horatius 
Coclés,” * Le Jeune Sage et le Vieux Fou,” ‘* Doria,” ‘‘ Phro- 
sine et Mélidor,” ** La Caverne,” ‘* Adrien,” ‘* La Chasse: 
du Jeune Henri” (of this opera the overture became very 
popular, and is still performed). 1799, he composed ‘‘ Ario- 
dant,” ‘* Bion,” and (with Cherubini) ‘‘ Epicure.” ‘* Irato ” 
(Italian opera). Later followed ‘Une Folie” (once very 
popular in Germany), ‘‘Le Tresor Supposé,” *“ Joanna,” 
“1 Heureux malgré lui,” ‘* Héléna,” ‘* Gabrielle d’ Estrées,” 
‘*Le Prince Troubadour,” “ Uthal ” (in this opera no violins 
are used), ‘* Les Aveugles de Toléde.” 1807, came his best 
opera, ‘‘ Joseph.” Among his last works are ‘‘ Les Ama- 
zones ” and ‘* La Journée aux Aventures.” 

1763--1818. ARQUIER, JOsEPH; b. at Toulouse, d. at Mar- 
seilles. Composer of the operettas “Le Mari Corrigé,” 
** [’ Hodtellerie de Sarzana,” and ‘* Les Deux Petits Trouba- 
dours.” 

1763—1823. LesuzuR, Francois; b. at Deucat-Plessielle, 
near Abbeville, d. at Paris. After different appointments in 
Amiens, Séez, Dijon, Mans, Tours, he came to Paris, 1784. 
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1793, his first opera, ‘‘La Caverne,” was produced in 
the theatre Feydeau. This was followed, 1794, by ‘‘ Paul et 
Vegrinii ; ”’1766, by ‘‘ Télémaque” ; 1804, by “‘ Les Bardes”’; 
1809, by ‘‘ La Mort d’Adam.” Five other operas remained 
MS., and were not performed. Lesueur’s sacred composi- 
tions were more admired than his secular works. 

1764-—1829. LeBruN, Louris SEBASTIEN; b. at Paris, d. 
there. Of his comic operas, the following were the most suc- 
cessful: ‘‘L’Astronome,” ‘‘ Marcellin,” ‘*Le Rossignol,” 
‘* Emilie et Melcour,”’ and ‘‘ I.e Macon.” 

1764—1800. DELLAMARIA (DELLA-MARIA, LAMARIE), Do- 
MENICO; b. at Marseilles, d. at Paris. Pupil of Paisiello. 
Composer of the comic operas ‘‘Le Prisonnier”’ (1798), 
**L’Oncle Valet,” ‘‘Le Vieux Chateau,” ‘* L’Opéra Co- 
mique” (also in the same year). Until 1800 (when he died 
suddenly on the 19th April), he wrote ‘‘Jacquot,” ‘‘ La 
Maison du Marais,” ‘‘La Fausse Duégne,” ‘‘ Le Général 
Suédois,” and ‘‘La Cabriolet Jaune.’? Deilamaria was one 
of the most popular French composers, and particularly en- 
joyed the favour of the Parisians. 

1764—1821, Ever, ANDRE; born in Alsace (where ?), d. at 
Paris. Composer of the operas ‘‘ Apelle et Campaspe,” 
‘* L’Habit du Chevalier de Grammont,” and ‘‘ La Forét de 
Brama.” (The last was not performed.) Eler composed a 
good deal for wind instruments. 

1767—1839. PLANTADE, CHARLES IIENRI; b. at Pontoise, d. 
at Paris. During 1791—1814 the following operas of his 
were performed in Paris: ‘‘ Les Deux Sceurs,” ‘‘ Les Sou- 
liers Mordorés,” ‘‘ Au plus Brave la plus Belle,” ‘* Palma,” 
“ Romagnesi,”” ‘Le Roman,” ‘‘ Zoé, ou la Pauvre Petite,” 
‘* Bayard a Ja Ferté,” ‘* Le Mari de Circonstance.” 

1766—-1831. KREUTZER, RODOLPHE; b. at Versailles, d. at 
Geneva. His father (a German) was his first teacher. Com- 
poser of the operas ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc,” ‘‘ Paul et Virginie,” 
“*Lodoiska,”” ‘‘ Charlotte et Werther” (!), ‘Le Franc 
Breton,” ‘*Le Dése teur de la Montagne de Hamm,” ‘‘ Le 
Siége de Lille.’ From 1801—1826 he wrote ‘‘ Astianax,” 
‘* Aristippe,” ‘‘ La Mort d’Abel,”’ ‘* La Princesse de Baby- 
lone,” ‘ Jadis et Aujourd’hui,” ‘‘ Francois I.,” ‘* Le Camp 
de Sobieski,” ‘* Le Maitre et le Valet,”’ ‘‘ Constance et Théo- 
dore,” ‘* Ipsiboé,’? and ‘ Mathilde.” The last was not 
accepted for performance. Kreutzer is much more celebrated 
as a violinist. 

1767—1844. Berron, Henri MontaN (son of PIERRE MON- 
TAN BFRTON, 1727—1780) ; b. at Paris, d. there. Pupil of 
Rey and Sacchini. . Composer of the operas ‘‘ Promesses de 
Mariage”’ (1787), ‘* Les Rigueurs du Cloitre,” ‘* Ponce de 
1 éon,” ‘*Montano et Stéphanie,” ‘‘ Le Délire,” ‘‘ Aline, 
Reine de Golconde,” ‘* Le Chevalier de Sénanges,” ‘‘ Fran- 
cois de Foix,” ** Le Concert Interrompu,” ‘* Valentin, ou le 
Paysan Romanesque,” ‘* Roger de Sicile,” ‘*Le Grand 
Deuil,’”’ &c. On the whole Berton wrote about 50 operas. 

1768—1853. JADIN, Louis EMANUEL; b. at Versailles, d. at 
Paris. Composer of about 30 operas and operettas, of which 
the following were more or less successful: ‘‘ Amélie de 
Montfort,” “ Les Talismans,” ‘‘ Mahomet II.,” ‘‘L’Avare 
puni,” ‘*Le Négociant de Boston,” ‘‘La Supercherie par 
Amour.” 

1769—1819. Pzrsuis, Louis F.uc LoIseau DE; b. at Metz, 
d. at Paris. Composer of the operas ‘‘La Jerusalem De- 
livrée ” (1812), ** Estelle,” ‘‘ La Nuit Espagnole,” ‘* Phanor 
et Angola,’ ‘Fanny Moma,” ‘‘le Fruit Défendu,” 
‘* Marcel ”’; also of some ballets and other operas, which he 
wrote in company with Kreutzer, Spontini, Lesueur, and 
Gresnick. 

1770—1832. LeMmIERE DE CoRVEY, JEAN FREDERIC Au- 
GUSTE ; b. at Rennes, d. at Paris. Pupil of Berton. Com- 
poser of the operas ‘‘ Constance,” ‘* Les Chevaliers Errans,” 
“‘Crispin Rival,” ‘‘La Reprise de Toulon,” ‘‘ Babouc,” 
‘*La Moitié du Chemin,” ‘‘L’Ecolier en Vacance,” ‘‘ Les 
Suspects,’ ‘‘Les Deux Orphelines,” ‘‘ Henri et Félicie,” 
‘**Andros et Almona.” The last was his most successful 
and popular work. 

1771—1803. TRIAL, ARMAND EMANUEL; b. at Paris, d. 
there. Son of ANTOINE TRIAL, 1736—1795. Composer of 
the operas ‘‘Julien et Colette” (1788), ‘* Adélaide et Mir- 





> 


val,” ‘*Les deux Petits Aveugles,” ‘* Cécile et Julien,” and 
‘*Les Causes et les Effets.” 

1773—1830. CATEL, CHARLES SIMON; b. at L’Aigle (Orne, 
Switzerland), d. at Paris. Patronised by Sacchini; he 
became pupil of Gobert (?) and Gos ez. Composer of the 
dramatic works ‘‘ Semiramis” (1802), ‘“ L’Auberge de 
Bagnéres”? (1807), ‘*Les Artistes par Occasion”’ (1807). 
‘*Les Bayadéres” (1810), ‘Les Aubergistes de (ualite” 
(1812), ‘*Le Premier en Date” (1814), ‘* Wallace, ou le 
Ménestrel Ecossais ’’ (1817), ‘‘ Zirphile et Fleur de Myrte” 
(1818), ‘‘ L’Officier Enlevé” (1819). His operas were not 
really successfnl, but were esteemed for their good and sound 
workmanship. 

1775—1818. Isouarp, Nico.o (NIcoLO DE MALTE); b. at 
Malta, d. at Paris. Composer of the operas ‘‘ Avviso ai 
maritato ” (Florence, 1795), ‘* Artaserse’”’ (Livorno), ‘*‘ Ri- 
naldo d’Asti,” “L’ Improvisata in Campagna,” ‘‘Il Bar- 
biere di Seviglia.’ Arrived in Paris, he wrote, 1799, “ Le 
Tonnelier,” ‘* La Statue, ou la Femme Avare,’’ ‘* Michel 
Ange” (1802), ‘‘ Les Confidences,” ‘* Le Médecin Ture ” 
(1803), ‘**Léonce,” ‘ L’Intrigue aux Fenétres” (1805), 
**Cendrillon” (1810), ‘‘Jeannot et Colin,” ‘‘Joconde” 
(1814, his best work). About 15 less successful operas, 
dating from the years 1805—1811, need not be named. 

1773—1822. Dupuy (Du Puy), JEAN BaprisrE EDOUARD 
Louts CAMILLE ; b. at Corselles, near Neufchatel (Switzer- 
land), d. at Stockholm. Pupil of Fasch (Berlin). Com- 
poser of the operas ‘‘ Une Folie,” ‘‘ Félicie,” and ‘* Bjorn 
Jaresida ” (Swedish opera). 

(To be continued.) 








OUR MUSIC PAGES, 

Ir is chiefly by his pianoforte works that P. Tschaikowsky 
is known in England, and it is therefore with much plea- 
sure that we are enabled this month to offer as “ Our 
Music Pages,” a characteristic piece for the pianoforte 
by this renowned composer, now settled in St. Peters- 
burg. It is taken from a series of twelve little compo- 
sitions (“ Douze Morceaux”), all equally interesting, and 
equally ably written. It is called the “ Réverie inter- 
rompue,” and when performed as the composer directs, 
in somewhat broken time and with much expression, it 
forms one of the most pleasing as well as one of the 
most interesting of the smaller pianoforte works of its 
author. The grace of the waltz measure and the piauancy 
of the harmonies will not fail to strike the observant 
player or hearer. 








Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


January, 1887. 
THE last concert of the old year (1886) was dedicated 
to the memory of Weber. At the theatre, during the 
week of the celebration of Weber’s hundredth birthday, 
the following important works were presented on the 
stage :—Sy/vana, Fretschiitz, Preciosa, Abu Hassan, 
Euryanthe, and Oberon. In the concert-room two in- 
teresting overtures were added to the list of works 
of their class. These were the /de/ overture and 
the overture to the Beherrscher der Geister. Both were 
well played, and proved to be most delightful. Be- 
sides these, the programme contained the male voice 
part-songs by Weber—namely, “ Schwerdtlied,” “ Schlum- 
meriied,” and “ Liitzow’s wilde Jagd,” very effectively given 
by the University Gesiingverein Paulus. Herr Plante, the 
soloist of the evening, played the famous Concertstiick in 
F minor, and also the Gminor Concerto by Mendelssohn. 


* 
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The orchestra concluded the evening by a brilliant render- 
ing of the unjustly neglected—and yet withal so charmingly 
effective—First Symphony of Beethoven, which contains, 
as it were, a perfect epitome of the master’s style. They 
who speak of this work as belonging to the period of the 
past, do not thereby give evidence of the accuracy of their 
judgment or the superiority of their taste. Returning to 
Herr Planté, who played in Leipzig for the first time, we 
consider that his technical ability is of incomparable 
finish and elegance ; his touch is charming, and conse- 
quently his powers of expression are remarkably fine. 
His comprehension of German music, however, appears 
to our ears rather artificial than fervent ; though, of course, 
it is difficult to decide after a few hearings. He is a 
Frenchinan, and very possibly his lack of appreciation of 
German music may be quite natural. On the first day of 
the new year the concert in the Gewandhaus is generally 
of a semi-sacred character. This time it began with the 
overture of Otto Nicolai, founded on the chorale “ Ein 
feste Burg,” for orchestra and organ, a work that for 
sound contrapuntal working, and for the excellent treat- 
ment of the chorale taken as the basis, never fails in its 
effects, even though the musician finds in it nothing more 
than music of the head, and not of the heart. After this 
followed a motet by Moritz Hauptmann, sung by the 
Thomasser. It does not belong to the happiest composi- 
tions of the master, and, moreover, on this occasion it was 
not quite successfully rendered. The sacred part of the 
concert was concluded with this motet, and among the 
secular pieces we heard the splendid Concerto in G minor 
by Max Bruch, brilliantly executed by Sarasate, together 
with five part-songs by Mendelssohn, sung by the Tho- 
masser also. These were chiefly remarkable for the 
incorrect time at which they were taken. There was also 
a Muneira by Sarasate (somewhat too light and flimsy 
for a concert at the Gewandhaus), which, though well 
played, was not allowed to pass without opposition. The 
C minor Symphony by Beethoven ended the concert. 
This was played in a masterly style, and secured a call 
for the conductor, Reinecke. 

The eleventh Gewandhaus concert began with the over- 
ture /z Hochland, by Gade, which has not been heard 
for a long time. It charmed all anew by its wonderfully 
romantic introduction and delicate ideas. Gade’s weak- 
ness, exhibited in the want of elaboration of his motives 
in many works, is distinctly remarkable in this overture. 
On the other hand, the E minor Symphony by Brahms, 
that was presented at this concert for the first time since 
the initial performance last winter under the direction of 
the composer, shows quite a different result. Here there 
is an abundance of contrapuntal work, as great and as 
remarkable as the want of it with Gade. Each is rich in 
the quality in which the other is deficient. Short, inflexi- 
ble motives in Brahms—fresh, delightful ones in Gade. 
Each favoured in their way, but one containing more of 
the element of popularity in his works than the other. 
It was distressing to see the public file out of the hail in 
troops after the second and third movements of the sym- 
_ phony of Brahms, while Gade was listened to with plea- 
sure. Herr Julius Klengel played with his well-known 
virtuosity the Concerto for violoncello by Haydn, and 
some smaller pieces by Goltermann and Popper, gain- 
ing great applause for his skilful execution. Fraulein 
Zerbst, from Berlin, sang the air, “ Ah, perfido !” by Beet- 
hoven, and some Lieder by Schumann, Liszt, and Rei- 
necke, and received kind acknowledgment from the 
audience. Her voice is clear, without ¢vemo/o. She pro- 
duces it properly, and has an excellent enunciation ; but 
still it in itself has little charm, especially in the middle 
register. 





_ There was one evening more set apart for chamber-musie 
in the Gewandhaus—a string quartet by Brahms, a piano 
trio, Op. 38, by Reinecke, and the string quartet in D minor 
by Schubert being given. In several extra concerts we 
heard Miss Fanny Davies, who played pieces by Bach, 
Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, &c., and Herren Ebert-Buch- 
heim, from Braunschweig, who proved to be an excellent 
pianist. His execution of the Variations, Op. 35, by 
Beethoven, Impromptu in F sharp major by Chopin, and 
a novelty, the Gavotte and Pastorale from the opera Au 
hohen Befehl, by Carl Reinecke, exhibited much skill. 
The latter piece awakened a storm of applause. 

On the 12th of January the Rheingold, by Wagner, 
which had not been heard since the days of the direction 
of Angelo Neumann, was given. It attracted a large 
audience. The mounting was especially splendid. The 
ladies, Frau Sthamer-Andiessen (Fricka). Fraulein Sche- 
renberg (Freia), Frau Moran-Olden (Erda), and the 
Herren Perron (Wotan), Kohler (Donner), Hiibner (Froh), 
and Greugg and Fischer (Fafner and Fasolt), made the 
best of their always unthankful parts ; whilst the more 
grateful parts of Alberich (Schelper), Loge (Hedmondt), 
Mime (Marion), and the Rheintéchter (Frau Baumann, 
Frl. Artner, Frau Metzler-Liwy), were given by the artists 
in a good, not to say a surprisingly good manner. The 
orchestral portions of the opera were presented in a 
thoroughly satisfactory style. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
January 12, 1887. 


THE new year began as the old one ended—with concerts 
day by day. There was the third Gesellschafts concert, 
with “ Die Flucht nach Egypten ” (“ La fuite en Egypte”), 
“Die Maikonigin,” a chorus for three voices by Arnold 
Krug (first time), and the “ Triumphlied” by Brahms, 
which has not been heard since December, 1872 (the 
first performance taking place in Carlsruhe in June of 
the same year). Berlioz was last heard in 1854 and 
1859, and was, therefore, quite a novelty for the grevter 
part of the audience. The simplicity of the design, 
though somewhat artificial in character, aud the style 
of the words, written by Berlioz himself, did not tail 
to produce a good effect. Berlioz relates, in his “ Les 
Grotesques de la Musique,” how he mystified the public 
by the pretence that he had found the composition in a 
shrine, when the Sainte-Chapelle was in process of 
restoration. He asserted that Pierre Ducré, music-master 
of that church in 1679, was the composer. His statement 
was believed, and Berlioz chuckled over the success of 
his deception. The chorus by Krug, words taken from 
Scheffel’s Frau Aventiure, is a mild and quiet composi- 
tion, which pleased the audience much. ‘The triumphal 
song made a great effect, for the music is after the manner 
of the breadth and magnificence we are accustomed to in 
Handel. 

The first concert of the Singakademie was chiefly 
vocal, and contained pieces by Arcadelt, Gesius, J. 5. 
Bach (motet, “Ich lasse dich nicht”), Liszt (137th 
Psalm), Heuberger, Brahms (Lieder from the “ Jung- 
brunnen ”), and C. M. v. Weber (chorus from the Ernte- 
Cantate). In the fourth and ffth Philharmonic concert 
the following works were presented :—(1) Symphony by 
R. Heuberger (new), Serenade (No. 3) by KK. Fuchs, 
Beethoven Symphony, No. 1; (2) The Military Sym- 
phony by Haydn; “L’Arlésienne,” by Bizet; Symphony, 


E minor, No. 4, by Brahms. The Systanepsipags new 
a Bw. 
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s\mphony is a work with fresh and interesting motives, 
well carried out and effective. It was heard with pleasure, 
and the composer was called to receive the congratula- 
tions of the assembly. Haydn’s. Military Symphony was 
—wonderful to relate—performed here for the first times 
Although it is ninety years old, it has lost nothing of its 
charm. It may be remarked here that the ad/egretto is 
taken from one of seven Nocturnes, written for two lyres, 
&c, for the King of Naples. Brahms’s Symphony was 
well played, and now seemed to be better understood 
than before ; but it would have been more satisfactory to 
have begun and finished with Haydn. 

Hellmesberger, Rosé, Kreutzinger, the three rival 
quartet parties, go on with their evenings with customary 
success. The first-named announced the long-delayed 
quatuor for strings by D’Albert. Reisenauer, Griinfeld, 
and others, have given pianoforte concerts ; and Biilow is 
expected soon to play at four Beethoven evenings. 
Finally, we have heard recently the much-admired singer, 
Frau Marcella Sembrich. When she visited Vienna 
for the first time (in 1870), it was to take finishing lessons 
in pianoforte playing of Professor Epstein. He, having 
heard her sing, advised her to study vocalisation. This 
she did, and now is one of the first singers of the day, 
great and attractive even when compared with Frau 
Lucca. Her concert was filled, every place was taken, and 
the applause increased with each successive number. Her 
soft voice, pure intonation, colorature—all are perfect ; 
while her taste and judicious execution are extraordinary. 
Her second concert is already announced. 

In the Hofopera we have had some géste from various 
places, some from the Hoftheater in Dresden, and some 
from the Stadttheater in Hamburg—Frau Sucher, who is 
still remembered in London, from the last-named place. 
The baritone Herr Paul Bulss appeared as Zampa (the 
opera has not been given here since 1867), as Figaro 
(Barbier von Sevilla), and Bellamy (Das Glockchen des 
Eremiten), and gained a hearty welcome both as a 
singer and as an actor. Frau Rosa Sucher was a most 
valuable help for the Wagner Cyclus ; she also performed 
Agathe, Rezia, Euryanthe, in Weber’s operas, besides 
Elsa in Lohengrin. Frau Schuch-Proska appeared as 
Rosina (Bardéer) and Rosa Friquet ; and Herr. Anton 
Erl, formerly a member of the unfortunate Ring-Theater, 
joined the Gastspiel as Count Almaviva and Sylvain. 
There were thus three foreign singers in two of the afore- 
mentioned operas—Das Glickchen des Eremiten and 
Barbier von Sevilla. Weber’s operas for the Cen- 
tennial celebration were given in the following order :— 
Preciosa was first performed by the members of the 
Hofburg-Theater ; Der Freischiitz, Oberon (with the reci- 
tative by Willner), Adu Hassan (and a new ballet, “ Ein 
Miirchen aus der Champagne,” the music by Ig. Briill, 
the composer of Das goldene Kreuz), and Euryanthe, on 
the very birthday (December 18). Goldmark’s new 
opera, Mer/in, has reached its ninth representation, 
After Frau Materna’s departure from Vienna the réle 
of Viviane was assigned to Frl. Lehmann. 

Operas performed from December 12th to January 
12th :—WMerlin (five times), Der Nordstern, Abu Hassan 
(and the new ballet, ‘“ Ein Marchen aus der Champagne”), 
Die lustigen Weiber'von Windsor, Zampa (twice), Der 
betrogene Kadi (and the new ballet), Euryanthe (twice), 
Lohengrin, Der Widerspanstigen Zahmung, Der Barbier 
von Sevilla, Das Glockchen des Eremiten, Undine, Car- 
men, Violetta (La Traviata), Der schwarze Domino, Gute 
Nacht Herr Pantalon (and the new ballet), Der Profet, 
Johann von Paris, Fra Diavolo, Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail, Der Trompeter von Siikkingen, Weibertreue (Cosi 
fan tutte), Hamlet, Tannhduser, and Faust. 





MUSIC IN SCOTLAND. 
January 19th. 
UP to date interest has centred entirely in the perform- 
ances given under the auspices of the Choral Unions of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. Nothing, indeed, on a scale of 
any consequence has been heard of late in Aberdeen, 
Dundee, or other cities where good things are occasion- 
ally produced during the winter, which is, of course, the 
Scotch musical season. By-and-by, however, there may 
be occasion to note the progress of one or two under- 
takings “furth” the couple of big burghs first named. 
The same orchestral programmes, devised by Mr. August 
Manns, do duty, as a rule, at both the concerts of the 
Edinburgh and the Glasgow Choral Unions ; and recent 
contributions have included the following Symphonies, 
viz., Beethoven’s Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6, Mendelssohn’s 
“ Scotch,” Schumann’s No. 1, and Berlioz’s “ Harold in 
Italy.” Citing the overtures heard in either city, let us 
note performances of Zhe Naiads, Oberon, The Corsair, 
“The Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage,” Don Giovannt, 
and the “ Leonore, No. 3.” The concertos have com- 
prised Max Bruch’s No. 1, in G minor (violin, Herr 
Sons); Schumann’s only work of this class for piano- 
forte (Miss Fanny Davies); and Spohr’s No. 8 (violin, 
Mr. John Dunn). Miscellaneous pieces have, naturally 
enough, bulked largely in the programmes, foremost 
amongst these being “ Waldweben,” from Siegfried; the 
“Love Scene,” from Berlioz’s Romeo and Juliet ; Masse- 
net’s Spanish ballet, from Ze Cid; Liszt’s symphonic 
poem “ Les Préludes,” a terrible thing; Mozart’s rather 
lengthy “‘ Concertante Quartet for oboe, clarinet, bassoon, 
horn, and orchestra ;” and the ballet airs from Za Gio. 
conda. Itis only needful to say, in lieu of detailed criti- 
cism—which cannot, of course, be expected in the space 
at disposal—that the band has, in the main, given very 
general satisfaction. Frequent playing together under 
the experienced conductor, Mr. Manns, has told its own 
artistic tale, and everything foreshadows a record of 
musical success at the close of the short season. The 
following vocalists have fulfilled engagements at these 
concerts :— Mesdames Clara Samuell, Alma de Lisle, 
Marie Schneider, and Alice Whitacre, and Messrs. William 
Nicholl and Andrew Black. The last-named soloist, a 
Glasgow baritone of bright promise, took the place of 
Signor Foli at the annual performance of the Messéah by 
the Glasgow Choral Union, on New Year’s Day morning, 
and made an impression which will not readily be for- 
gotten. On Monday evening last the Edinburgh Choral 
Union gave a performance of Mendelssohn’s £izjah, 
when the principal soli were sung by Mesdames Annie 
Marriott and Marian Burton, and Messrs. Piercy and 
Brereton. The choristers, under the baton of Mr. Collin- 
son, sang better than they have done for many a day ; 
but the band did not at all times regard the con- 
ductor’s beat, making too often a law unto themselves. 
Last night a handbill to the following effect was circu- 
lated in St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow :—‘“‘ The committee 
much regret to announce that Madame Valleria has de- 
clined to fulfil her engagement this evening. Intimation 
was only received yesterday, and Miss Annie Marriott 
since then kindly undertook the work, but has become 
indisposed, and unable to sing. At afew hours’ notice 
Madame C. Shepherd and Mrs. Haden have consented 
to undertake the soprano parts in the Song of Miriam 
and Stabat Mater respectively.” So far as I can learn, 
the last has not been heard concerning the American 
prima donna’s breach of contract. The artiste who took 
madame’s place so pluckily—journeying from Dundee on 
short enough notice—acquitted herself admirably in 
Rossini’s popular setting of the old hymn ; the other solos 
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were in the competent charge of Miss Burton, Mr. Iver 
McKay, and Mr. Brereton ; and the Choral Union, con- 
ducted by Mr. Manns, gave a satisfying account of their 
work. In Schubert’s cantata just named, Mr. Allan Mac- 
beth’s choristers were also heard to excellent advantage ; 
but they lacked steadiness in Bach’s “Thou guide, O 
Israel!” The audience was very large, and, in the cir- 
cumst.nces just narrated, extremely good-natured. 

In the Scotch capital, by the way, a new daily paper, 
The Scottish Leader, has been started. The staffincludes 
two or three very competent writers on musical subjects. 
When “ Home Rule” and kindred questions of the hour 
do not entirely absorb his attention, the editor himself 
will take a turn at criticism ; his accomplished wife will, 
it is understood, write a large number of the musical 
articles ; and the services of the assistant-editor are also 
available in this special line. 

What think you, Mr. Editor, of the Glasgow “ Sunday 
Concert” scheme? Possibly new of symphonic per- - 
formances in Scotland on the day when “witches do 
penance” has not yet reached your readers. True it is, 
however, that a series of Sunday concerts have been in 
full operation for the last few weeks at-the National Halls, : 
Glasgow. As I write, I think of Drs. Chalmers and 
Gibson, good old Drs. Candlish and Begg, and the! 
anathemas of some of those leaders of the Free Church! 
who invariably bracketed the “ kist o’ whistles” with the 
gyrations of a frisky “ puggy” (Amg/ice, monkey). Recent 
programmes brought before Mr. Alfred Haines’s large 
audiences on the first day of the week have included 
symphonies by Mozart and Haydn, overtures by Mendels- 
sohn, Gounod, and other standard composers, and miscel- 
laneous selections from the works of Beethoven, Berlioz, 
Rossini, and Auber. The band numbers forty instrumen- 
talists, selected from the Glasgow theatres, and the per- 
formances are evidently appreciated by the Aaditués. 

At to-morrow night’s orchestral concert in Glasgow 
Mr. Max Pauer is announced to play in Beethoven's 
Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, No. 5, in E flat. 
Much interest is manifested in the reappearance of this 
young and gifted artist. 











Rebirws. 


—~— 


Celebrated Concert Studies. Edited by E. PAUER. 
36 and 37. 

CGuvres Choists pour Piano. Par S. THALBERG 
vised and fingered by E, PAUER. (Edition No. 
6,450 ; net, 3s.). London: Augener & Co. 

Nos. 36 and 37 of Mr. Pauer’s “Celebrated Concert 

Studies” are two Studies by Thalberg—Z’ Ondine and La 

Roulette. The same compositions form also part of the 

“Select Works,” which contains besides La Cadence, 

Le Trille, Andante, Les Arpiges, La Babillarde, Marche 

Funebre, Romance et Etude, “ Mi manca la voce” 

(quartet from Moses), Théme original et Etude, and 

Valse Mélodiqgue. This publication seems to us timely, 

for Thalberg—first overrated, then underrated—is, before 

long, likely to get what is exactly due to him. He has 
now been for many years under the shadow of Liszt. 

Far be it from us to advance so untenable a proposition 

as that he is the superior, or equal, of his great rival. 

But there remains, nevertheless, the fact—which, we 

think, can hardly be disputed—that, though inferior to 

Liszt, he is by no means an insignificant composer, and 

that his style, though less rich than the latter’s, shows 

ee more variety than popular opinion is inclined to 
admit, 


Nos. 
Re- 





Tarantelle pour Piano 4 quatre mains. Op. 13. Par 
J. RHEINBERGER. (Edition No. 6,965; net, Is.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

THIs is a lively, captivating piano duet, by a composer 
who is no stranger to the readers of THE MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD, or, indeed, to any musician or lover 
of music. Rheinberger’s gifts and accomplishments have 
been acknowledged by the best judges ; as a master of 
the craft he numbers with the foremost, as a man of talent 
he is notable. In accordance with these facts we find in 
the whirligig of this Tarantelle music and musicianship, 
substance and form, food for the heart and for the intel- 
lect. It begins al/egrissimo, and thus whirls on till it ends 
with a pz mosso and piit allegro. However, let intending 
performers not be frightened by these threatening feo 
indications ; the piece is not excessively difficult. 


Gigue, pour Violon avec accompagnement de Piano. Par 
HENRI WIENIAWSKI. (Edition No. 7,492; net, Is.) 
Kujawiak (seconde Mazourka), pour Violon avec accom- 
pagnement de Piano. Par HENRI WIENIAWSKI. 


(Edition No. 7,493; net, Is.) London: Augener 
& Co. 


A CLOSE examination of these compositions does not dis- 
cover in either of them profundity or sterling musical 
qualities of any kind. And yet, when properly performed, 
they cannot fail to produce on the hearer an enthralling 
charm. They are compositions composed not only for, 
but also on, the violin. The thoughts and the instrument 
(the piano counts for little in the affair) are merged into 
oneness. Transcribe the violin part for another dis- 
similar instrument, and the pieces become commonplace, 
or, at least, lose much of their distinction. As the truth 
or untruth of our assertion is only demonstrable by the 
music, we will not further enlarge upon the point. The 
Gigue has the peculiarity that, unlike all normally con- 
ditioned Gigues, which are in triple time, it is in (2, and 
skips and trips along in crotchets, quavers, and semi- 
quavers. The merry, lively character of the composition 
suggested probably the inappropriate name. In the 
Kujawiak, Wieniawski expresses in the most idiomatic 
Polish the most national sentiments. 


La Zingara (M. W. Balfe), arranged for Violin and Piano 
by L. JANSA. Revised and fingered by C. CouR- 
VOISIER. (Edition No. 7,459; net, Is.) . London: 
Augener & Co. 

A BRIEF notice will suffice for this part of “ Les Fleurs 

des Opéras.” The taking tunefulness of Balfe’s Bohemian 

Girl—for that is the plain English of the euphonious 

Italian Za Zingara—need not be pointed out to the 

British reader. With Jansa’s skill in selecting and ar- 

ranging it is the same. Attractive cantilenas and passages 

of easy brilliance alternate in the example under discus- 
sion, and form a light but yet unexceptional entertain- 
ment. To Mr. Courvoisier we bow respectfully. 


Songs with accompaniment of the Pianoforte and one or 
more obbligato zustruments. London: Augener 
& Co. 

MANY will no doubt be surprised at the extent which this 

collection has already attained ; for it is generally believed 

that songs with odé/igato accompaniments, in addition to 

the customary piano, are very rare. Compared with the 
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immense mass of songs with piano accompaniment alone, 
they form, no doubt, a small minority ; but, looked at by 
themselves, they make an impressive appearance enough. 
Among the composers that have already been laid under 
contribution in this collection we notice Bach, Handel, 
Beethoven, Stradella, Mozart, Rossini, Haydn, Arne, 
Proch, Hatton, Schubert, Molique, Reinecke, Lachner, 
Horsley, Kalliwoda, Weber, Nava, Suppé, Alexander, 
and Beaumont. We are on this occasion only concerned 
with four songs with violin odd/igato, by G. Braga, E. 
Pauer,and L. Spohr. Braga’s Serenata (Leggenda Va- 
lacca), “The Angel’s Call,” with its genuine Italian 
melodiousness, enjoys, in various forms, great popularity. 
Mr. Pauer’s “The Pain of Parting” (“ Schmerz der 
Trennung”), dated 1844, is likewise genuinely melodious, 
but this melodiousness is of a simple, heartfelt kind. 
Spohr’s song, “Eventide,” and even his “ Hunting Song,” 
are full of this master’s bewitching sweetness. That the 
treatment of the violin is most brilliant in the great 
violinist’s songs goes without saying. In the first-named 
of the two songs the bow instrument has the task of 
imitating the nightingale. 


Sonata for the Organ,in E minor. Op. 37. By CHARLES 
WILLIAM PEARCE, Mus. Doc. The London Music 
Publishing and General Agency Company. 


DR. PEARCE justifies his non-adherence to classical sonata- 
form by a reference to Mendelssohn’s Organ Sonata, 
Op. 65 ; and his utilisation of two hymn-tunes, by the asser- 
tion that “an organ sonata, primarily intended for use in 
church, ought to contain a certain amount of thematic 
exposition inseparably connected with the sanctuary.” 
While unable to agree with his assertion, we cheerfully 
admit the justifiableness of his proceedings. The com- 
poser’s musical aim was as modest as his poetic inten- 
tion was ambitious: “The noblest of composers, Bach, 
Graun, Sterndale Bennett, and others,” he writes, “have 
treated Luther’s Hymn with the most consummate skill in 
their compositions ; here nothing more than a rhythmical 
development of the theme has been ventured upon. In 
this way the melody, with the relative pitch of all its tones 
unaltered, has, by an entire redistribution of its accents, 
been made to express three totally different ideas—(a) 
The Angelic Salutation of the Blessed Virgin Mary ; 
(6) the utter indifference shown by the world to the 
Gospel Message ; (c) the Call to Judgment by the Arch- 
angel’s Trumpet, at the Great Awful Day.” Dr. Pearce 
sets forth his poetic intention still more clearly and fully in 
another sentence of his prefatory remarks: ‘‘ The present 
work,” he writes, “is an attempt at musical illustration— 
for the organ—of those two grand doctrines which affect 
the whole of mankind alike, willing or unwilling as they 
may be to receive them ”—namely, the two doctrines pro- 
claimed in the two hymns( “ Veni, veni, Emmanuel,” and 
Luther’s Hymn): “Our Lord’s First Coming, in great 
humility, to be born of a pure Virgin, as the Saviour of 
the world,” and “Our Lord’s Second Coming, in His 
Glorious Majesty, to judge both the quick and the dead.” 
Did Dr. Pearce rise to the height of his great argument ? 
We doubt it. The task required creative power of the 
first order, whereas his work seems to us to be sadly lack- 
ing in imagination and invention. But although the sonata 
does not satisfy as a whole, this does not imply that it is 
without praiseworthy details. These latter are to be 
found especially in the second and the first division, 
respectively entitled “Ave Maria, gratia plena,” and 
“Veni, veni, Emmanuel.” The title of the last movement 
is “Tuba mirum spargens sonum.” 





Revus et ar- 


Morceaux favoris pour Violon et Piano. 
Lon- 


rangés par FR. HERMANN. Nos. 51 and 52. 
don : Augener & Co. 
No. 51 of the “Favourite Pieces,” arranged for violin 
and piano by Fr. Hermann, is a “ Chant d’amour” (Love 
Song), by Carl Reinecke, in which the composer ex- 
presses felicitously, and « /a Schumann, the emotional 
contents of the motto it bears :— 
** As to the flow’ret the sun is pleasure, 
As to lily the caim blue stream ; 
Thou art my lite’s rich treasure, 
My bliss supreme.” 

No. 52 brings the minuet from Schubert’s Op. 78 
(Fantasia, Andante, Minuet, and Allegretto), a charming 
composition, full of sweetness, coquetry, delicacy, and 
strength withal. 


J 


All’ Amica lontana, Romanza. Parole di CARLO NAVA. 
Musica di GAETANO Nava. London: Augexer 
& Co. 
BELLINI and Donizetti were the perfecters of the style in 
which this composition is written. But though we may 
call the song (more especially in the florid concluding 
cadences) conventional, we cannot deny its prettiness. 
The words, like the music, are Italian, and, like it, are 
both pretty and conventional. Sentimental vocalists and 
hearers will derive much satisfaction from “ All’ Amica 
lontana.”’ An ad “ibitum violoncello part by Frank 
d’Alquen accompanies the voice and piano parts. 


Stx Marches. Transcribed for the Pianoforte, solo and 
duet, by G. J. VAN EYKEN. (Edition Nos. 8,229, Is., 
and 8572, price, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE Marches selected are Chopin’s “ Marche fantas- 

tique,” a “ Marche funébre,” Mendelssohn’s March from 

the Capriccio, Spohr’s ‘‘ War March ” from the “ Power ot 

Sound” Symphony, Wagner’s March from Zannhduser, 

and the “ Wedding March” from Lohengrin. They are 

arranged for two and for four hands, in separate publi- 
cations, numbered as above. In each case they have 
been ably done. The full effect is suggested, without 
charging the player with many difficulties of execution. 

Consequently they will be found useful for teaching, 

and valuable for the pleasure of players of moderate 

ability. 


Gavotte, for Violin and Pianoforte. By ETHEL HARRA- 

DEN. Edition No. 7,379; price, Is.) 

Augener & Co. 10 
IN adopting the old-fashioned form of the Gavotte, Miss 
Harraden has somewhat restricted her imagination, for 
in order to fit the design, certain already well-known pass- 
ages have to be imported, which somewhat lessen the 
value of the conception ; as a violin piece, however, cer- 
tain of a popular reception among players and auditors, 
the Gavotte is worthy of all praise. The introduction of 
the Musette, by way of Trio, is particularly effective. As 
there are no technical difficulties, and ample scope for 
expression, the Gavotte deserves to become well known. 


Songs for the Young, with English words, the original 
foreign text, and pianoforte accompaniment revised 
by H. HEALE. (Edition No, 8980 4, c,; price, Is. 
each). London: Augener & Co. 

THESE two numbers complete the second series of two- 
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P. TSCHAIKOWSKYS 42 MORCEAUX pour PIANO. 


(Augener & Co's Edition N° 8460.) 


NO 42. REVERIE INTERROMPUE. 


Andante un poco rubato e con molto espressione. 
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part songs for treble voices, of which the first part has 
already formed the subject of favourable notice in these 
columns. There are some six songs in each number, by 
Brahms, Kiicken, Abt, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, and the 
Editor. More than one of these have already secured 
popularity, and the form in which they now appear is 
likely to extend and increase it, as well for themselves 
as for the other works with which they are associated. 
The editorial revision has been carefully and judiciously 
done, and with the aid of good paper and elegant printing 
the duets are as pleasant to look upon as they are grateful 
to hear. 


“The Golden Wedding,” and“ When Thou, my Music, 
Music Playest”’ Two Songs by BESSIE L’EVESQUE 
PirkIs. London: Augener & Co. 


THE art of combining words with music, so as to bring 
out successfully the sentiment of the former, is not pos- 
sessed by all who profess to be song writers. The com- 
poser of these two songs may be congratulated upon her 
endowment of this gift. In the first, to her own words, | 
she might be expected to have some insight into the | 
meaning intended ; but as she has been also as successful 
in her setting of Shakespeare’s verses, it may be asserted | 
that the talent exhibited is supported by a cultivated taste. | 





| 
Vignettes for the Pianoforte. By HORTON CORBETT. 
London : Edwin Ashdown. 


UNDER the general title of “‘ Vignettes” the composer 
has printed three graceful little works, namely, a Ro- 
manza, a Mazurka, and a Valsette. The latter is some- | 
what of a new term, scarcely to be found in the dic- | 
tionary ; but an author may give what name he pleases | 
to the offspring of his brain and fancy. As these are | 
pleasing little trifies they will certainly find admirers. 


| 


“ Quatriéme Tarantelle,” “ Les Castagnettes,” “ Colinette 
and Bergarette,’ for the Pianotorte. By SYDNEY 
SMITH. London: Edwin Ashdown. 


Four clever and brilliant pieces in the well-known style 
of this popular composer, which may command the atten- 
tion of players of showy music. 


Twelve Sonatas for the Pianoforte. Composed in imita- 
tion of some of the works of Beethoven, by JOHN 
PETZLER. London: William Czerny & Co. 


THE name of the composer of these remarkably clever 
sonatas is less known than it deserves to be. The work 
done exhibits powers which will command attention for 
other productions of the same pen, even when its labours 
are those of more declared originality, for the composer 
is evidently one who need not take refuge under the 
shadow of a great name. It is true that many of the 
best painters, novelists, and dramatists have won their 
way into fame by fighting under another man’s device or 
banner. Musicians, even, have begun by imitating the 
style of some already established musician, often that of 
their own master; but, in the majority of cases, they 
append their own names to their works, and rarely 
declare the fact that they have formed their style, or 
founded their initial endeavours upon a known pattern. 
This has been left for the critics to find out for them- 


| 1886. 





selves. In the present case, the composer has at the 


outset boldly proclaimed his design, and has thus dis- 
armed the critics. All, therefore, that they can do is 
either to commend or to condemn his labours. If the 
works are judged according to their merits then praise is 
certainly due. There are passages in the sonatas which 
are distinctly Beethovian in character, and the design in 
general of each is such as might have been drawn by 
the hand of the great master. The composer has selected 
the favourite keys which his model employed in his best- 
known pianoforte works, as well as the perfected sonata 
form with which Beethoven began and ended. As works 
for study they are also excellent, and would .form an 
admirable introduction to Beethoven. The passages are 
all fingered, and there are few technical difficulties for 
the moderate performer. Their value is therefore not in- 
considerable, and as efforts of skill, exhibiting a clever 
mastery of the forms and details of the working of a great 
mind, they are interesting. Imitation is said to be the 
sincerest form of flattery, therefore in these sonatas of 
John Petzler, Beethoven is greatly flattered, for no one 
has ever confessedly imitated him so largely. Whether 
the original author would have been pleased, or the con- 
trary, is a question which may still be left open. 


A Message to Phyliis. Glee for T.T.B.B. Composed 
by GERARD F. Cops. London: Novello & Co. 


THIS is a composition which gained the prize of ten 
pounds offered by the South London Musical Club, in 
It is ably written, and with the pianoforte accom- 
paniment is very effective. It is called a glee, and in 
the sense of the word as it means harmonic combination 
this is correct. It contains little indication of the form 
which has been held to be the model for this style of 
composition. But as every author may make, if he can, 
his own model, and as Mr. Cobb’s model is good, there 
is no reason for objecting to the choice of the term, 
which, perhaps, was made by the body who gave the 
prize. 


“ Have Mercy upon Me.” Anthem by CHARLES SALA- 
: MAN. London: Novello & Co. 


MR. SALAMAN is a writer whose works always command 
consideration. In the list of pieces written by him during 
a half century—from 1836 to 1886—there is not one 
that is either trivial or inartistic, while many have grown 
into favour and acceptance as among the classics of the 
particular style to which they belong. The anthem, one 
of the last published of his numerous works, is an ex- 
pressive setting of some verses from the Psalms for treble 
solo, a quartet, and a chorus. It forms an excellent and 
a welcome addition to the repertoires of “Choirs and 
places where they sing.” 


The Art of Singing. By ALBERT B. BACH. London: 


William Blackwood & Sons. 


THIS is not exactly a new book, but it is rather a reprint 
of the practical section of the larger work by the same 
author, “ The Principles of Singing,’ which has been 
already favourably noticed in these columns. It is dedi- 
cated to “ mothers,” and it is intended as a handy guide 
to those who would train the voices of children upon 
reasonable plans. Certain of the expressions about the 
voices of boys are the result of different experiences from 
those of most choir trainers; especially those which 
relate to the compass of the voices of boys. But as the 
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work contains a number of practical hints which every 
earnest teacher will know how to adapt to individual 
cases, it will doubtless be welcomed in its new and handy 
form for those hints, apart from any differences of opinion 
concerning the limit of the compass of the voices to be 
treated. 


“Good bye, good bye, Beloved,” “ Until we Meet,” “The 
Crew” Songs by CHARLES VINCENT, Mus.Doc., 
Oxon. London: Harris & Co., National Music 
Company, Limited. 

EACH of these three songs has for its theme or subject 

a tolerably well-worn if not a hackneyed idea. Whatever 

merit there may be in the compositions is therefore inde- 

pendent of any inspiration from the ‘‘ poet's” lines. They 
are well written if not particularly original songs. The 
best is that called “The Crew.” 


Festal March for the Organ, in the key of D major. 
Composed by JOHN STORER, Mus.Doc. London: 
National Music Company, Limited. 


THE composition of a march of an entirely new and 
original character is an acknowledged difficulty. The 
composer of the present work has not overcome that 
difficulty. 


Our Favourite Tunes. By CORNELIUS GURLITT. Ar- 
ranged for Violoncello and Piano, by F. HERMANN. 
London: Augener & Co. 

CORNELIUS GURLITT selected and arranged “ Our Fa- 

vourite Tunes” originally for piano solo, and their suc- 

cess has been great. Herr Hermann has rearranged 
them for violoncello and piano, and we prophesy that in 
this form their success will not be less. For do not the 
bass-violists like pretty tunes as much as pianists, espe- 
cially if these tunes are arranged as well as those before 
us? This collection contains both popular operatic and 
instrumental melodies and real folk-tunes—airs from the 

Freischiitz, Lohengrin, Zauberflote, and Daughter of the 

Regiment, a minuet by Mozart, a Turkish march by Beet- 

hoven, a waltz by Brahms, and “ God save the Queen,” 

“The British Grenadiers,” “ Charlie is my Darling,” &c. 


Operatic Albums for Harmonium. By JOSEF LOw. 
Verdi Album (Edition No. 8,792; net, 2s. 6d.) 
Bellini-Donizetti Album (Edition No. 5,760; net, 
Is. 6d.); Meyerbeer Album (Edition No. 8,790; net, 
1s, 6d.). London: Augener & Co. 


IN no branch of music one meets with more monstrosities 
and trash than in music for the harmonium. The three 
albums we review to-day are among the best things of 
their kind—nay, we are almost tempted to say, are the best 
things we have ever seen. And they are not only com- 
paratively the best, but are also absolutely excellent. 
What pleases us even more than the interesting and truly 
valuable contents, is the way in which the pieces are 
chosen and arranged for the instrument. Here we have 
really music suitable for the harmonium. For this Mr. 
Low deserves our congratulations and thanks. The 
Meyerbeer Album contains eight fragments from Rodert le 
Diable and Les Huguenots; the Bellini-Donizetti Album 
four from Sonnambula, Lucia di Lammermoor, and Lu: 
crezsia Borgia; and the Verdi Album thirteen from // 
Trovatore, Rigoletto, and Traviata. 





My Heart ever Faithful (Mein gliubiges Herze). Air 
for Soprano. By J.S. BacH. The Orchestral Ac- 
companiments arranzed by ROBERT FRANZ. (Or- 
chestral score: Edition No. 4,950; net, 1s, Or- 
chestral parts: No. 4,950; net, 2s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

HE who does not know that the incomparable master of 
fugue could compose in a popular style, may find in this 
air one of numerous instances. The simple accents of 
feeling cannot but speak to the heart. Robert Franz, who 
is facile princeps among those who have attempted to fill 
up the skeleton accompaniments of the, Leipzig cantor, 
has furnished a score effective and in keeping with the 
composer's style. The instruments employed are the 
usual strings and two clarinets, two bassoons, and two 
horns. We hope to see this song soon on many concert 
programmes. 


Hundert deutsche Volkslieder fix eine Singstimme mit 
Begleitung des Klaviers, herausgegeben von Max 
Friedlaender. Leipzig: C. F. Peters. (Edition 
No. 2,257.) 

LATELY, in reviewing some instalments of the collec- 
tion of German songs entitled Germania, we remarked 
that Germany was the real land of song, not Italy. Then 
we were thinking of art-songs. The collection of 100 
German folk-songs now before us, edited by Max 
Friedlaender, gives us also a high idea of what Germany 
has achieved in the way of folk-songs. Of course, if 
Germany had not been fruitful in folk-songs, she would 
necessarily have remained barren in art-songs. The 
most notable features of Herr Friedlaender’s collection 
are: that it is carefully and competently edited and 
annotated, that the melodies are accompanied by a taste- 
ful pianoforte part, and that it contains twenty-three songs 
never before. published. Much attention has also been 
paid to the words which, in some instances, on account 
of coarseness, had to be slightly modified or entirely 
replaced. Lovers of song drawn from this source will 
delight in this collection. 


Julius Stockhausen’s Gesangstechnik und Stimmbildung. 
Leipzig: C. F. Peters. (Edition No. 2,256.) 


IN this publication Stockhausen gratifies the wish of 
teachers to have a separate edition for learners of the 
exercises contained in his Gesangsmethode (method of 
singing). The author tells us that in the “ Technique ot 
Singing and Voice-Culture.” The theoretical part of the 
larger work is reproduced in a concise form, the old clefs 
are substituted by the violin clef, and a number of two- 
part solfeggi by J. J. Fux are added. That all singing- 
masters, who as a rule are always at sixes and sevens, 
will on all points agree with the author, we do not venture 
to predict. But we confidently assert that no one will 
study this book of the greater singer and experienced 
teacher, without profit. Here and there short notes are 
prefixed to the exercises to point out how they are to be 
practised. In an introduction the important subject of 
pronunciation is discussed in a thoroughgoing manner. 
** Also in this edition,” says Stockhausen in the preface, 
“it is intended to show our German youth that vocal 
skill has to be attained up to a certain degree, in order to 
give a good rendering, to express every feeling beautifully, 
z.é., temperately (sassvoll). Every sound in language is 
expression, but loud singing is by no means expressive. 
Herr Friedlaender assisted the author in preparing this 
abridged editian. 
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Trois Duos faciles pour deux Violons. Op. 23. Par CH. 
DANCLA. (Edition No. 5,601 ; net, Is. 4d.) 

Trois Duos faciles pour deux Violons. Op. 24. Par CH. 
DANCLA. (Edition No. 5,602; net, 1s. 4d.) 

Trots Duos concertants pour deux Violons. Op.25. Par 
Cu. DANcLA. (Edition No. 5,623; net, 1s. 4d.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

WE have not the least hesitation in numbering Charles 
Dancla with the very best composers of instructive music 
for the instrument on which he is so excellent an execu- 
tant, and which he has taught with so much success at 
the Paris Conservatoire. His symphonies and other 
grand works have not become known outside his own 
country, but his instructive compositions have made their 
way, and are popular wherever violin playing is culti- 
vated. A natural melodiousness, and a smoothness and 
purity of style, give evidence of his being a well-trained 
craftsman as well as a man of talent. The three times 
three duets before us have none of those artificial airs of 
condescension about them which taint so many easy, or 
would-be easy, compositions. Dancla is a composer who 
can write with simplicity, so as to be both technically and 
intellectually within the reach of tyros, and do so without 
becoming childish or awkward. 


243, 
Hl, 


Duos faciles et brillants pour deux Violons. 
Par J. W. KALLIwopA. Cahiers I., II. 
(Edition No. 5,606a, 4, ¢ ; each net, Is. 4d.) 

Grand Duo brillant pour deux Violons. Op. 234. 
J. W. KALLIwoDA. (Edition No. 5,607; net, 1s. 4d.) 

Landler pour Violon et Piano. (Edition No. 7,396 ; net, 
Is. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 


JOHANN WENZEL KALLIWODA, who was born at Prague 
in 1800, and died at Karlsruhe in 1866, is, among the 
younger generation of our day, hardly known to any but 
students of musical history. And yet his reputation was 
at one time very high, and those who have inquired into 
the matter admit that this high reputation was well de- 
served. His greatest achievements were six symphonies. 
The first was performed at Leipzig in 1826. “From 
Leipzig,” says G. W. Fink, the editor of the Al/gemeine 
Musikalische Zeitung, “the fame of his name spread 
quickly ; almost everywhere this and the following sym- 
phonie= ‘vere played, to the joy of the public.” In 1841, 
when these words were written, four of the six symphonies 
had appeared in print. Of the two others, Schumann 
wrote notices in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, and 
expressed himself with regard to them and the composer 
in very laudatory terms. Some of his remarks on the 
fifth symphony run as follows:—‘ We have already men- 
tioned in a short notice how heartily we were pleased 
with Kalliwoda’s symphony ; it is an altogether peculiar 
one, and, with regard to the tenderness and sweetness 
which pervade it from beginning to end, perhaps unique 
in the world of symphonies. Had the composer wished 
to give music illustrative of Undine, those qualities would 
be most easily interpreted; but as he has not wished 
it, his symphony is so much the more highly to be 
esteemed The four movements so nicely fit each 
other, that they seem to be created in one day. More- 
over, the symphony is full of very clever, finely-woven 
traits, such as the hand of the master often knows how to 
conceal from the ear until its attention has been drawn to 
it by the eye. Thus we greet, then, in Kalliwoda a green, 
vigorous tree in the German poet-wood [Dichterwa/d], 
and hope to meet him soon again in this field, where he 
has already five times honourably held: his ground.” On 
another occasion Schumann said of Kalliwoda’s sympho- 
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nies that, of all his works, they will endure longest, and 
that “ though, of course, no Beethoven diadems, they may 
yet be compared to white, transparent pearls.” Besides 
those six symphonies, Kalliwoda composed thirteen over- 
tures, six concertinos for violin and orchestra, one con- 
certo for violin and orchestra, three string quartets, an 
opera (Blanda, performed at Prague in 1847), and a great 
number of shorter compositions—songs, pieces for piano, 
for violin and piano, for two violins, &c. Although the 
rest of his compositions are not equal in importance to his 
symphonies, many of them being indeed of the slightest 
substance, none lacks that euphoniousness and that free- 
dom from effort which is oftener found in Italian than in 
German music. The distinguishing qualities of his violin 
playing—Kalliwoda was a virtuoso on the violin—charac- 
terise also his compositions: that is to say, they are 
pleasing and graceful rather than grand and brilliant. But 
in saying this, we do not mean to insinuate that grandeur 
and brilliance are wholly absent from them. The Grand 
Duo brillant, Op. 234, would disprove any such assertion, 
as conclusively as all the pieces whose titles head this 
notice prove the presence of pleasingness and graceful- 
ness. In this age of revivals, a revival of a selection of 
Kalliwoda’s works would not be one of the least justifiable. 





GILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S NEW OPERA. 


THE title of the new opera by Gilbert and Sullivan was 
withheld from the public until three days before the 
representation. This was done with a view to circum- 
venting American pirates, who were on the look-out for 
the vessel they proposed to plunder. When it was an- 
nounced, everybody was astonished. Many were dis- 
gusted. Ruddygore; or, the Witch's Curse, does not look 
elegant in the bills of a West-end theatre, patronised by 
“Society.” It is more like the title of a Transpontine 
melodrama of the old but now defunct type. The per- 
formance took place on the 22nd ult., and the story and 
the dialogue prove that Mr. Gilbert has satirised the 
form of drama whose name he has imitated. Now this 
has been slain long ago by the shafts of the wits of a by- 
gone day, and the present author stands in the way of 
his own success. 

Pinafore holds up the navy to ridicule; Patéence is a 
skit upon the esthetics; and the Japanese craze is 
laughed at in the Mikado. All these matters can find an 
echo in most European countries, so that one can under- 
stand the success of each or either in the provinces, in 
the Colonies, in America, and in Germany. The Trans- 
pontine drama was an institution which only existed in 
the south suburbs of London. Any parody of its pecu- 
liarities would consequently be mainly relished by those who 
were locally acquainted with its peculiarities. Therefore 
it may be assumed that Mr. Gilbert only designs to please 
Londoners. The provincial audiences may not care for 
it, other than as a thing which has made the metropolis 
laugh. At the first performance there were many of the 
best known people in art, literature, and music ; but they 
did not laugh much. The gallery hissed, and at the con- 
clusion uttered wolfish yells, indicative of dissatisfaction. 
They either felt that one of their most charming forms 
of entertainment was undeservedly ridiculed, or else they 
wondered what it was all about. For the Transpontine 
drama has been dead many years. The value of the 
sarcasm in this new opera with the revolting title is 
therefore decreased. Some of the writers in the daily 
and weekly press see in it signs of the failing powers of 
the author ; others affect to trace a new departure. Each 
may be right, and either may be wrong. There are some 
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very witty speeches ; but the whole thing is dull, and as 
a play will depend for its attractions on the splendour of 
the scenery and dresses. These are gorgeous in the 
extreme. There are military dandies in the regimental 
costumes of the beginning of the present century wonder- 
ful to behold. There are other costumes dating from the 
time of James the First to about the year 1840, which are 
marvels of accuracy. These are worn by the ancestors 
whose portraits adorn the picture gallery of the second 
act. Each picture is painted from life from the man who 
wears the costume. One is clothed in the robes of an 
Oxford Doctor of Music ; others as judges, as bishops, 
as naval and military officers, &c. The effect created 
when these all walk out of their frames is very startling. 
The staging is one of the sights of London, and may 
serve to keep the piece in the bills fora longtime. The 
music should draw all who love melody. Beautifully 
harmonised, and richly and dramatically scored, it is 
among the best things that Sullivan has as yet accom- 
plished, and it proves most conclusively that if his cod/a- 
borateur’s powers are showing signs of “paying out,” 
his own are gaining in freshness and originality with 
each successive effort. 

The acting, on the whole, is very amusing. Miss 
Leonora Braham as a village maiden ruled by etiquette ; 
Jessie Bond as Mad Margaret, and after as a Sunday- 
school teacher; Miss Brandram as a virtuous old woman 
in the domestic drama style ; Rutland Barrington, at first 
as a wicked baronet, and after, with Miss Bond, as re- 
formed persons of the Chadband type; Mr. R. Temple as 
one of the ghosts of the deceased baronets; and Mr. 
Grossmith, first as a timid farmer, and next as a wicked 
scion of a wicked race; above all, Mr. Durward Lely as 
a T. P. Cooke sailor, pigtail, hornpipe, and all, make 
an entertaining assembly. Whether the work will attain 
and retain popularity cannot now be told. Public taste 
-S peculiar. 

The performance on the first night, though carefully 
prepared, was not faultless. The band was good, the 
chorus singing excellent. The execution of a charming 
madrigal and gavotte, which ended the first act, provoked, 
among other things,anencore. The greatest enthusiasm 
was excited by Mr. Lely’s hornpipe. He thus showed 
that, unlike the majority of tenors, he could do something 
more than sing his songs. His acting was the perfection 
of burlesque, and his singing and dancing were first- 
rate. The work was not received with anything like the 
favour that its predecessors had enjoyed. Indeed, there 
were many dissentient voices, and some sibillation, not 
wholly deserved. Sir Arthur Sullivan conducted, and in 
the dark scene used a baton mounted with an incan- 
descent electric lamp, that the band might see his beat. 
Actors, composer, author, and manager were called for 
at the conclusion of the work, which possesses many 
points of attraction, despite its inelegant title. 








Conrerts, 


> 
POPULAR CONCERTS. 
THE first concert after Christmas was given at St. James’s 
Hall on Saturday, January the 8th. Beethoven’s Septet 
was the fitce de résistance of the programme. It was 
well performed by Madame Norman-Néruda, Messrs. 
Ries, Straus, Reynolds, and Piatti (strings), Lazarus 
(clarinet), Wotton (bassoon), and Paersch (horn). The 
performance of the last-named was particularly good, and 
the whole ensemble was satisfactory. Haydn’s Quartet 
in G major (Op. 54, No. 2), Schumann’s Fantasia in ¢ 





major for pianoforte solo, admirably played by Mr. 
Charles Hallé, who was heartily greeted as he appeared, 
and some songs from Mr. Santley, completed the pro- 
gramme. Especial praise is due to him for his interpre- 
tation of a clever setting of the song of Autolycus, in the 
Winter's Tale, by Dr. A.C. Mackenzie. Mr. S. Naylor 
was the accompanist. 

On the Monday following Miss Zimmermann was the 
pianist and Mr. Herbert Thorndike the vocalist. Schu- 
bert’s Quartet in D minor (Op. 161), Beethoven’s Sonata 
in G minor (Op. 5, No. 2) for pianoforte and violon- 
cello, Miss Zimmermann and Signor Piatti, Mozart’s 
Duet in B flat for violin and viola, Madame Néruda and 
Herr Straus, and the well-known Variations of Beethoven 
on “Ich bin der Schneider, Kakadu.” The only novelty 
in the programme was Mr. Cobb’s song, “O wind that 
blows out of the West!” The absence of novelty has been 
the distinguishing feature of the programmes for some 
time past. The subscribers are, apparently, quite content 
to hear works with which they must be familiar, the chief 
variety being obtained by an occasional change of artists. 

On Saturday afternoon, the 15th, Setior A. Cor-de-Lass 
was the pianist ; and although he did not select any new 
piece (his solos were Chopin’s Posthumous Polonaise and 
the Ballade in A flat, Op. 47), yet he invested his choice 
with interest by his artistic interpretation. In conjunction 
with Madame Norman-Néruda and Signor Piatti he 
performed Rubinstein’s Trio in B flat, which, though it 
was placed at the end of the programme, kept the audi- 
ence in their seats to the last. Madame Néruda played 
two well-known pieces by Wieniawski—namely,, the 
Legend in G minor and the Mazurka in G major ; and 
Mrs. Henschel, who was the vocalist, sang Liszt’s “ Lore- 
ley,” and Mendelssohn’s “ Gruss” and “ Frihlingslied,” 
most charmingly. The words of her songs were given in 
English in the programme, while she sang in German. 
Many were puzzled, and to a certain extent deprived of 
half the pleasure the songs brought to those who unaided 
could follow the text. 

On the following Monday, the 17th, Mrs. Henschel 
delighted her hearers by her graceful reading of a song by 
Rameau, “ Amorous Nightingale,” with flute obbligato 
(Mr. Svendsen), and some songs by Brahms. Miss Fanny 
Davies, the pianist, gave an excellent reading of Beet- 
hoven’s A major Sonata, Op. 101; but she distressed 
many of her audience by the restlessness of her gestures 
during the playing, every movement of her hands being 
followed by a corresponding motion of her head. This 
doubtless arises from playing without book, and could be 
corrected by returning to the old-fashioned custom of 
playing from the printed notes. It may be highly zsthetic, 
but music like that of Beethoven does not require antic 
gymnastics to accompany it. Schubert’s Trio in E flat, 
played by Miss Davies, Madame Norman-Néruda, and 
Signor Piatti, completed the programme. The attendance 
was on this occasion not so large as usual. 

Miss Mathilde Wurm was the pianist on Saturday, the 
22nd, and she took part in Mendelssohn’s trio in C minor 
with Madame Néruda and Signor Piatti, and played, for 
the first time here, Chopin’s Impromptu in C sharp minor 
as her solo. Schubert’s Ottet was repeated by request, 
and Mr. Santley sang some songs by Ethel. Harraden 
and Schumann. Beethoven’s Septet was heard on Mon- 
day the 24th, and Mr. Henry Piercey was the vocalist. 
There was no solo pianist, and no novelty in the pro- 
gramme. 

THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
IT was intended by this society to perform Dvoérak’s 
oratorio St. Ludmila at their concert of January 19th; 
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but the want of success which attended the representation 
of the work in other places probably influenced the com- 
mittee in changing their advertised plans. They substi- 
tuted Sir Arthur Sullivan's Golden Legend, and the 
attraction of the work was great enough to fill the house. 
The principals were Madame Albani, who sang most 
exquisitely ; Miss Hope Glenn, whose interpretation of 
the contralto music left little to be desired ; Mr. E. Lloyd, 
who repeated with success the part he had originally 
created ; Mr. Vaughan Edwards, to whom was entrusted 
the part of the Forester; and Herr Henschel, who sang 
the part of Lucifer, it was stated, for the first time. Mr. 
Barnby conducted most skilfully. The band was very 
good, and the chorus singing, on the whole, was excellent. 
The unaccompanied choruses would have been perfect 
but for the fact that the singers sank in pitch in each case 
a whole tone. , 

Stanford’s cantata, “The Revenge,” preceded Sulli- 
van’s work. It should have followed it; and then all 
who wished to hear the whole of the Golden Legend could 
have done so without the interruption caused by those 
who had to catch early trains. 








Correspondence, 


A NEW KEYBOARD FOR PIANOS. 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL REcoRD, 


S1R,—In the January issue of your journal there appears 
a paragraph describing a new form of keyboard for the 
piano, organ, and similar instruments, said to be invented 
by Herr Paul von Janké, of Vienna, and described by 
him in a pamphlet lately published by T. Rittig, of that 
city. The main features of the invention are, that the 
notes of the scale are arranged in ¢wo rows of keys, in 
place of one only, as is now the rule, and also that there 
is a fone between each note and its immediate neighbour, 
instead of the tone and semitone arrangement which now 
obtains. I beg to inform you that this idea is no novelty, 
and that Herr von Janké cannot be credited with the 
invention. Precisely such a scheme was formulated a 
quarter of a century ago by Mrs. L. Read, and a har- 
monium with “ chromatic progression,” as the lady termed 
her invention, was exhibited in the English department 
of the Great French Exhibition, held at Paris in 1867. I 
saw the instrument there, and wrote a description of the 
novelty for the J/usical Standard, where the notice 
appeared on November 3oth, 1867, illustrated with four 
engravings. The account given of Herr von Janko’s 
keyboard shows that it is exactly similar to that of 
Mrs. Read’s. The tonal arrangement of the notes on 
two tiers, and the white and black colour grouping by 
which they were distinguished, is precisely similar. More- 
over, Mrs. Read provided a supplementary row of lower 
keys, which were severally connected to the uppermost 
tier, moving with them. The idea was to offer to the 
performer, when playing chords on the middle row, the 
choice of the upper or the lower tier for any notes 
required. for use which were not found on this middle 
row. Herr Paul von Janké has faithfully reproduced this 
feature. I do not propose to discuss the value of the 
novel keyboard, but Palmam gui meruit ferat, and what- 
ever credit has to be assigned to the invention must be 
allotted to, Mrs. Read, and not to her latest imitator, Herr 
von Janké. 

In connection with the subject, it may be pointed out 
that as far back as 1843 Mr. W. A. B. Lunn invented 
and practically carried out a sequential keyboard arrange- 
ment. In his instrument there were two tiers of keys, the 





notes being grouped in series of sixes, instead of the 
customary seven white and five black in the octave. Con- 
sequently, all the major scales could be played in two finger- 
ings only, according as a lower or upper key was taken for 
the keynote. In 1876 Mr.\Bosanquet, of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, invented a symmetrical keyboard, and applied it 
to an enharmonic harmonium containing fifty-three sounds 
in the octave. This instrument had seven tiers of keys ; 
the fingering of every scale was identical. Keyboards of 
a similar ‘nature have also been invented by Mr. Poole 
and Mr. Colin Brown, of Glasgow. It will thus be seen 
that the improvement of the keyboard has been attempted 
by several English musicians. Perhaps the most elaborate 
outcome was that made by Colonel Perronet Thompson 
about the year 1850. He had an “enharmonic organ’ 
constructed with forty sounds to the octave, which he 
maintained afforded perfect intonation for all intervals 
and chords in every key. The finger-boards presented a 
formidable appearance. Arranged in three tiers, they 
were furnished with long and short keys, some having 
serrated edges to distinguish them ; it was also supplied 
with studs, projecting buttons, “flutals,” “quarrills,” and 
curved levers, to indicate the keys governing the various 
sounds. These several contrivances were coloured white, 
black, red, and gold. This instrument was placed in the 
Welsh Chapel, Jewin Street, London, and I remember to 
have heard it played by Miss E. Stafford Northcote, a 
talented blind girl, who was organist of a neighbouring 
church. Although the enthusiastic inventor declared in a 
curious little book he published on his theory, “On the 
Principles and Practice of Just Intonation, with a view to 
the Abolition of Temperament, and embodying the results 
of the Tonic Sol-Fa Association” (W. Clowes and Sons), 
that his scheme could be learned in six lessons, no one 
seems to have mastered or adopted his intricate system. 

If music were in ‘its infancy, it would doubtless be 
possible to design a more convenient keyboard than the 
one that we now possess. But the art is too old for such 
an alteration. For the modern keyboard, and the tonal 
divisions of the scale which now constitute our alphabet 
of sounds, the great masters have written their piano and 
organ music. It is hardly likely that we shall accept a 
new system, however convenient it may be for the fingers, 
or delightful it may appear on paper to the mind of 
acoustical mathematicians. Yours, &c., 

T. L. SOUTHGATE. 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MusIcAL RECORD. 

DEAR SIR,—The remark in the J/usical World of the 
18th ult., referred to in your January number, on the 
Monday “ Popular Concerts” was of course not intended 
to convey that the present sonata form existed in the 
time of Corelli—on this point a mere glance at the 
programme would have sufficed to enlighten the most 
ignorant—but to emphasize the fact that sonatas were 
written by Corelli (besides many other ancient masters 
for that matter), without the slightest reference to that 
now recognised shape, without which true excellence is 
inadmissible in this class of music, according to the 
dictum of those who place the trammels of a stereotyped 
model above the free flight of genius. 

Permit me to observe at the same time that it seems 
difficult to conceive how you come to class Beethoven 
with those strict adherers to the Haydn-Mozart sonata 
form, considering that some of Beethoven’s latest sonatas 
and quartets are as far removed from those orthodox 
lines as his opus 77, styled “Fantasie” by the com- 
poser. Yours truly, 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE IN THE 
* MUSICAL WORLD.” 
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Musical Potes, 


PALADILHE’S Za Patrie continues to draw full houses at 
the Paris Opéra. A thorough filtration of the critical 
utterances yields the following result :—The composer, 
though lacking a pronounced individuality, is no mere 
imitator ; he proceeds on the lines of Meyerbeer, Halévy, 
and Gounod, not on those of Wagner; thrcughout clever, 
both musically and scenically, his work is often effective 
and impressive. In an enthusiastic and patriotic article 
from the pen ‘of Arthur Pougin (in Le Ménestrel) we 
read; “M. Paladilhe has written to a superb libretto 
music full of grandeur, passion, emotion, and poetry; 
and experience shows that this music communicates to 
the auditors the emotion with which he has animated 
i He imitates nobody ; but as, in matters of art, 
one is always the son of somebody, I shall not think of 
throwing stones at him if I perceive that he has listened 
attentively to Meyerbeer, Halévy, and Gounod. I find 
that—whatever others may say—Gounod, Halévy, and 
Meyerbeer have something good in them I de- 
clare that, in my opinion, the score of Za Patrie consti- 
tutes a work hors /igne, such as has not been heard for a 
long time.” M. A. Landely writes as follows in L’Art 
Musical : “ Paladilhe’s opera is a sound and sincere work, 
picturesque in some of its parts, pathetic in others, 
thoroughly attaching as a whole He could not 
give to his music great symphonic expansion [owing to 
the libretto, which is all action]. He has made it emi- 
nently scenical and decorative, seeking to augment with 
all the attraction of brilliant and cleverly-varied colours a 
design which already imposed by the firmness of line 
and the vigour of detail, but his colours are never exces- 
sive [me débordent jamais]. The art of the musician com- 
ments on that of the dramatist.” 

AT the Bouffes Parisiennes the production of the 
operetta Les Grenadiers de Montcornette has—on ac- 
count of the flatness of the libretto (by Daunis, Delormel 
and Ed. Philippe), and the want of piquancy and novelty 
in the music (by Lecocq)—proved so little of a success, 
that the rehearsals for a new work have already begun. 


THE Théatre Beaumarchais will shortly resume the 
cultivation of music, and at this moment is preparing a 
representation of a new opera, entitled /avotte, the words 
by Bernard Lopez, the music by Campisiano. 

A NEw work by Benjamin Godard, a “ Symphonie Lé- 
gendaire,” twice performed at Colonne’s concerts, roused 
the audiences to applause and the critics to praise. It is 
written for solos, chorus, and orchestra, and therefore 
belongs to the class of compositions denominated Ode- 
symphonie. The titles of the various divisions and sub. 
divisions are: “ Au Manoir,” “ Ballade,” “ Mare aux Fées,” 
“ Dans la Cathédrale,” “La Priére,” “ Tentation,” “ Par 
la Forét,’ “Les Feux Follets,” and “Les Elfes.” The 
composer was inspired by verses of the poets Grand- 
mougin, Souvestre, Blanchemain, and Leconte de Lisle, 
which he connected by fragments of his own. 

Le Progres Artistique writes that the rehearsals of 
Saint-Saéns’ Proserpine are so actively pushed, that the 
first performance may be looked for in the course of 
February. 

GOUNOD has finished his great Mass in honour of 
Jeanne d’Arc. It will be executed next July, at the 
Cathedral of Rheims. 

LATELY we brought the news that Gounod had the 
intention of writing an opera, and had asked Jules Bar- 
bier to arrange for him Scribe and Legouvé’s “ Bataille 
des Dames” as a libretto. It seems that the master has 





now abandoned this idea, perhaps wisely: From the 
Redemption and Mors et Vita to a comic opera is, at his 
time of life, a daring and even dangerous step. 


THE rehearsals of Lohengrin have begun at the Eden 
Théatre, under the direction of Vincent d’Indry (the com- 
poser of La Cloche). Of the distribution of the parts 
nothing definite is known, except that the part of the 
King will be sung by the bass Behrens, a Swede. 


RICORDI, the well-known Milan publisher, advertises 
the appearance of the pianoforte score with Italian words, 
and of a pianoforte arrangement, of Verdi’s O/e//o, a lyric 
drama in four acts, towards the end of January. French, 
English, and German translations are in the press. 


THE new Intendant of the Imperial Theatres seems to 
meditate a thorough reform of the Berlin Opera-house. 
Two new conductors have been engaged—Felix Mottl, of 
Carlsruhe, and Ludwig Deppe, of Berlin. The latter has 
already taken possession of his post by directing a sym- 
phony concert of the royal orchestra and a performance 
of Fidelio. Madame Rosa Sucher will become one of 
the company as soon as she has freed herself from her 
Hamburg engagements. 

JOSEF HOFMANN, a boy only nine years of age, excites 
the astonishment and admiration of Berlin by his piano- 
forte playing and improvisations. 

PH. RUFER’S Merlin will be produced at the Berlin 
Opera-house in February. 

AT Munich, Rheinberger’s 7hiirmers Tochterlein was 
successfully revived. It had not been heard for more 
than ten years. 

GERMAN papers report that a document has been 
found which shows that the Munich Theatre has the right 
to perform Parséfa/, and that in the present financial 
strait the institution will make-use of this right. On the 
other hand, it is said that there is another document, in 
the hands of Wagner’s heirs, which annuls the former 
one. The reader has no doubt already learnt that the 
subsidy hitherto enjoyed by the Munich Opera-house 
has been considerably reduced. According to the latest 
accounts there is no annulling document in the’ hands of 
Wagner's heirs, and Mme. Cosima Wagner has appealed 
to the generosity of the Prince Regent of Bavaria. 

THE Heckmann Quartet gave, at Cologne, a concert, the 
programme of which consisted entirely of English com- 
positions. Parry, Stanford, and Bennett were represented. 

THE town-council of Wiesbaden has resolved to build 
a new theatre. 

TABLETS will be placed by the Allgemeine Musik- 
verein on the houses in which Liszt lived at Weimar—on 


| the Altenburg and the Hofgiartnerei. 


THE centenary Weber celebrations at Eutin consisted 
of a festive meeting with speeches and musical perform- 
ances (the latter by the town orchestra and Eutin Choral 
Society), a procession to the house in which Weber was 
born, an amateur performance of the /vrezschiitz, and a 
supper. 

MARY KREBS, now married to the Stallmeister Herr 
Theodor Brenning, will keep her maiden name and con- 
tinue her artistic career. 

AT the series of four Symphony Concerts given at St. 
Petersburg under the direction of Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Dutsch, the first of which took place on October 27, 
works by the following composers (only Russian com- 
posers of the intensest type are admitted) have been 
performed :—Borodin, Balakirew, Glasunoff, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; Withol, Liadow, Mussorgsky, Tschaikowsky, 
Glinka, and Cui. 
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FRANZ LACHNER, who had been suffering from glau- 
coma, had lately to undergo an operation. His brother 
Ignaz, too, had to undergo an operation; his, however, 
was another disease. Both operations were successfully 
performed, and the patients are well, which is wonderful 
if one considers their ages, which are respectively 84 
and 79. 

AT the Grand-Théatre, Geneva, the new opera, Jacques 
Clément, by Grisy, was produced with great success ; the 
same is reported from Madrid of Z/ Clu) de las Feas, by 
Espinn. 

MME. MARCHESI, the distinguished teacher of singing, 
writes to the editor of the Sigvale: “Send me some con- 
traltos. I have among fifty young ladies only a single 

ANTON RUBINSTEIN has been elected, in the place of 
—_ a member of the Brussels Académie des Beaux- 

rts. 

THE executor of Berlioz’s will, M. Alexandre, has the 
intention to found a Berlioz prize, and announces that he 
will get up a lottery for the purpose of obtaining the 
necessary money. The principal prize in this lottery is 
to be a picture by the painter Yvon, which represents the 
famous scene beeween Berlioz and Paganini at the Con- 
servatoire. 

ALESSANDRO COosTA, of Rome, has finished the com- 
position of a new opera, entitled Swmmitri. Luigi Ricci, 
jun., is busy with a new opera, which is to bear the title 
Il Frutto Proibito. 

RossINnr’s mortal remains will be transferred from Paris 
to Florence, where they will find a resting-place in Santa 
Croce. It was the Italian Senate that took the initiative 
in this matter. 

THREE out of a series of four chamber concerts have 
been given at the Crystal Palace, in the Garden Hall, on 
Wednesday evenings during the past month, with con- 
siderable success. Compositions by Mozart, Haydn, 
Schumann, Schubert, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn have 
been selected. The executants were members of the 
Palace band, Messrs. Carl Jung, W. Wolthers, Krause, 
and Reed, strings ; with Mr. Clinton to help in Mozart’s 
quintet for strings and clarinet. 

Mr. BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN gave a_ pianoforte 
recital at St. James’s Hall on the 18th, and introduced 
for the first time in England, Liszt’s Variations on a 
Theme by Bach,‘ Weimen und Klagen,” and the Hexameron 
Grand Variations on a Theme from / Puritanz, still in 
manuscript. These he played acceptably. His programme 
contained other works by Liszt, Chopin, Beethoven, and 
Schumann. 

Nordisa, Mr. F. Corder’s new opera, was produced at 
the Court Theatre, Liverpool, on the 26th of January, too 
late for detailed notice this month. 


THE Sacred Harmonic Society gave a performance of 
Elijah on the 21st. The choruses were effectively ren- 
dered. Miss Anna Williams, Madame Patey, Miss 
Kate Baxter, Miss Mary Beare, Mr. Fredericks, Mr. 
Stanley Smith, and Mr. Santley were the chief vocalists. 
Mr. W. H. Cummings was the conductor. 


AT the final meeting of the committee of the Maas 
Memorial Fund, it was decided that the monument over 
the grave of the lamented tenor should be uncovered and 
ready for inspection on Sunday, Feb. 20th. It was also 
decided that the balance of £300 (remaining after pay- 
ment of £200 for the monument) should be invested by 
trustees so as to produce an income of £10 a year, which 
sum is to be given as an annual “ Joseph Maas Prize” for 
the best English tenor who may compete. 





Mr. LEvy, the cornet player, and his wife, Madame 
Stella Levy, have arrived in London from America to 
make a concert tour through Europe. 


THE death of Mr. Edward Collett May has made 
another gap in the ranks of the pioneers of musical 
education. Mr. May was one of Dr. Hullah’s earliest 
associates in the cause of popularising music. For many 
years he was teacher at several of the most important 
training colleges. He retired from active work in 1885, 
and died in his 81st year, on the 2nd of January last. 

Mr. NORTH HOME, whose admirable acting and 
singing have formed one of the special features of the 
German Reed Entertainment, is lying dangerously ill at 
home. During the past week his part and that of his 
wife (Miss Wardroper) in “ The Friar” have been read 
by Mr. Duncan Young and Miss Eleanor Rothsay. 


“THE COMIC SONGS OF ENGLAND” is the subject 
chosen by Mr. W. A. Barrett for two lectures at the 
London Institution. The first was given on Thursday, 
January 27th ; the second will be delivered on Thursday, 
February 3rd. 

A LiszT memorial concert was given by the Allgemeine 
deutsche Musikverein, at Weimar, on January 22. The 
programme comprised “ Heroide funébre ;” “ Die Glocken 
von Strassburg ;” “ Pianoforte Concerto in E flat” (played 
by D’Albert) ; “ Die heilige Cacilia ;” “Don Juan Fan- 
tasia ”” (played by D’Albert) ; and “ Dante Symphony.” 

Dr. HANS VON BULOW made, on his fifty-eighth birth- 
day, a donation of £75 to the “Franz Liszt Pension 
Fund” of the orchestra of the Hamburg town-theatre, 
and £37 Ios. to the pension fund of the chorus of the 
same institution. He accompanied the gifts with the 
following characteristic note: “I have, among other 
whims, that of excusing to my professional brethren a 
date, in its return inconvenient to some fellow-men, by a 
small mark of fraternal sentiment [4od/egialer Gesinnung].” 

Pore LEO XIII. has conferred upon Mr. Charles 
Santley the rank and title of Knight Commander of St. 
Gregory the Great. 

A COMMITTEE has been formed at Paris for the purpose 
of bringing out a complete edition of the works of Chery- 
bini similar in excellence to the complete editions of 
German classics published by Breitkopf and Hartel. 

WHEN lately singing at Barmen in Wagner’s Rienzi, 
the tenor Heinrich Vogl was wounded with a dagger by 
the performer of Orsini. Notwithstanding great loss of 
blood Vogl managed to finish his part. 

THE model performance of Bizet’s Carmen, under 
Hans von Biilow’s direction, has taken place at Hamburg, 
and is highly spoken of bythe critics. The work is said 
to have gained in nobleness, naturalness, and impressive- 
ness. 

MADAME HELENE HOPEKIRK has made a great 
success by her brilliant performance of Grieg’s Concerto 
in A minor, at the Symphony Concert given in Leipzig, 
on Jan. 17, by Herr Hans Sitt. She was equally well 
received at Berlin, at her concert, given in the Hall of 
the Singakademie, presided over by Herr Scharwenka, 

Mr. F. LAMOND, the young Scottish pianist, has been 
received with enthusiasm at Dresden, where he has been 
giving concerts. The journals speak of his performances 
in terms of high praise. After his German tour he will 
visit Russia. 

VERDI'S opera O/el/o, which was to be produced at 
Milan on January 29th, has been postponed until 
Februa~y 3rd. The book of words and the copies of 
the music are expected to be ready on the day of per- 
formance. 
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FOLIO MUSIC. 
AUER’S “TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE.” Comp.led for the purpose of Training the 
Pupil from the Elem-ntary Stages to Concert Plavinz. Selected, Revised, 
Arranged, and Fingered by E. PAUER. Folio Eaition. 


SECTION A.—STUDIES. 
First Step.—Fifty very easy Studies in C major (‘Treble Clef) followed by 
Ten easy Studies in C major (‘I'reble and Bass Clef). 
Seconp Srer.—24 Preparatory Five-Finger Exercises, followed by 18 
Studies of Velocity. 
Tuirp Step.—Exercises and Studies on the Shake and the Arpeggio. 
FourtH Stgep.—Daily Practice, followed by Eleven Classical studies. 


SECTION B.—LESSONS. 


First Ster.—Fifteen very easy Pieces in C major (in Treble Clef) followed 
by Nine easy Pieces in C niajor and A as (in Treble and Bass Clef) 

Seconp Ster.—Twenty easy Pieces in G, flat, and A minor. 

Tuirp Ster.—Bighteen Pieces in E oa major, A major, C minor, and 
F sharp minor. 

Fourtu Step.—Pieces by Clementi, Mozart, Dussek, Kuhlau, and Schubert. 


SECTION C.—RECREATIONS. 

First Ster.—Thirty-two National Airs in C major (Treble Clef) followed 
by Eight National Airs in C Major and A minor (Treble Clef). 

Sgeconp Step.—‘‘20 Old Dances” (Allemande, Anglaise, Bourrée, Les 
Buffons, Chaconnes, Courante, Forlane, Gaillarde, Gavotte, Gigue 
Hornpipe, Minuet, Musette, Passecaille, Passepied, Pavana, Polonaise 
Rigaudon, Sarabande, Tamphourin). 

THIRD StePp.—28 Modern and National Dances. 

Fourtu Ster.—15 Short and Melodious Pieces by Gade, Reinecke, 
Kirchner, Moszkowski, Schubert, Hiller, Jensen, and Gurlitt. 

Price of each Step, ss. 
AUGENER & Co., Newgate Street and Regeat Street. London 





-HE CULTURE OF THE LEFT HAND, 


A Collection of Useful and St sma Exercises and Studies for giving 
strength, firmness, i to the left hand, Selected, 
Fingered, Revised snd edited by t. PAvER :— 


Book I. 185 Short five-finger Exercises for mer nein, 
46 Exercises by HERMANN BERENS... - 


Book II. Moderately difficult Studies by cee L. Seen 
H. Berens, Czerny, Paurr, &c., for the Left Hand only 


. Book III. Studies for the two tei: —- aonet ae to the 
ft Hand . oe 


Book IV. Difficult and brilliant Sundin for ‘i Left Hand only. 
by Guruitt, Jacques Scumitt, Paugr, &c.. 4 eS 7 6 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street as vies Street. 


HE SCHOOL OF SCALES, CHORDS, AND 


ORNAMENTS. | 28 Studies for the Pianoforte, composed and ar- 

ranged according to progressive difficulty, by HxrMANN Berens. Op. 88, 
Revised, the Fingering supplemented and Metronome Marks 

added by E. Pausr. 3 Books uz -each o 4 0 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 


HE ABCEDARIAN IN PIANOFORTE 


PLAYING.—Elementary Pianoforte School, arranged in easy steps 
leading from the first beginuing up tu the degree of difficulty of Clemenu’s 
ist Sonatina in c :— 

Part 1. 17 Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Treb’e (for £ s. a. 
the Pupil) withiu the compass of five notes. Crotchets 
only used ; no rests.. iain ‘i °o 4° 
Part. 11. 10 Melogious Pianoforte Duets. The Base (for 
the Pupil) within the compass of five notes. Duets 
1 to 6, only crotchets and no rests. Duets 7 to 10, semi- 
breves, minims. and crotchets used .. = 
Part III. ‘Introduction to the Rudiments of Music. ” Daily 
Exercises, Duets within the compass o/ five notes of 
=— value, Airs and Meledies (in the Treble clef 











14 Irstiuctive Pieces, Airs and 


ly) 
Part. IV. Daily Exercises 


Melodies... 

Part V. Daily Exercises, Variations, Airs, ’ Pieces, &c., 
leading up to the ees of a ot Clementi’s 1st 
Sonatinainc ... 

London: AUGENER & Co., Newgate Street and Regent Suita 


FREDERICK NIECKS’S 
CONCISE DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL 


TERMS, to which is prefixed an Introduction to the Elements 
of Music. Edition No, 9180. Bound, net, 2s. 


NTRODUCTION TO THE ELEMENTS OF 
MUSIC, Edition No. 9180a. Bound. net, 1s. 
AvuGENER & Co., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 





OCTAVO MUSIC. 


ART-SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES. By 


_ H. HEALE. For School use. (May be sung without accdm- 
paniment)— 
4001 Hunting Song. Two-part Song .. 
4002 = We'll go a-Maying. Two-part Song 
4201 Lullaby. Three-part Song ine 
4202 Evening Bells. Three-part Song 
4401 The Stag Hunters. Four-part Song 
4402, ASpring Song. Four-part Song... 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and ene Street, meade. 


net 
net 
net 
net 
net 
net 





b A5Y SONGS FOR SCHOOL USE. 


ABT. 25 Children’s Songs (Kinderlieder). Z. and G.. 

NURSERY RHYMES (trom the German). Dedicated to the 
Children of Robert and Clara Schumann. _8vo 

8889 — 25 eae for Young — For Home or School 


8893 REINE CKE. 50 Children’s Songs. gto. “EB, 
8893a-e—— The same, ins Parts. 4to . t) each 
94 _—— 50 Children’s Songs. Voice Parts, (Class Edition). 8vo 

8896 ROUNDS for Singing and Dancing and Popular Nursery 
Rhymes, with the Original French, and an English ‘Trans- 
lation by E. M. Traquair. 8vo.. 

8932 SILCHER. Songs for the eae! ‘for the use ‘of Schools (in 
2 and 3 Parts) 


AUGENER & CO., onabie one nt Denn’ Street, Lenin 
GONGS FOR THE YOUNG with English Words 
Nes 


(The Original Foreign Text) and Pianoforte Accompaniment, revised 


by H. HEALE. 
FIRST SERIES, 
SONGS FOR TREBLE VOICES,”* 


24 Songs for one Voice, by Abt, Taubert, Reinecke, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Spohr, Schubert, Gounod, &c. .. i 


SECOND SERIES. 
TWO-PART SONGS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 
8980a 12 Two-part Songs by Abt, Taubert, and Reinecke 
89806 6 Two-part Songs by Brahms, Kucken, and Abt - 
8980c 6 Two-part Songs by Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, and Heale |. 


FOURTH SERIES. 
FOUR-PART SONGS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 
13724¢ Barcarolle by F. Brahms 
4350 Song ofthe Messengers of Peace, from Wagner's s Rienzi 
4352 Bright is the Morn, from Wagner's Lohengrin .. - 
4402 The Gondolier, by H. Heale ee ae 
4404 Forest Music, by H. Heale .. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Rebieuiti Street and Regent 5 Street, 


ORNEL IUS GURLITT’S COMPOSITIONS 
for Violin and Pianoforte. Folio. PETITS MORCEAUX DE 
SALON FACILES pour le Violon, avec Accompagnement du Piano 


Op. 146:—_ 
No. 1. Liindler 
. Neues Leben... 


8811 
8886 





8931 





eee 


2. 

3. Nocturne 

4. Impromptu 

5. Elegie .. 

6. Liindlicher Tanz 

7. Aufschwung .. 

8. Romanze 

g. Barcarole 

10. Capriccio oan eas 

11. Andante Religioso ... 

12. Fantasie os sis 

“In Votumes. 

7371 Op. 105. Ouverture des Marionettes 

7375 Op. 106. Our Favourite Tunes (Unsere Lieblings-Melodien). 

A Collection of Melodies, Ancient and Moder ne 

Op. 134. Sonatinas :— 

13788 No. i > . major... eae see oe eve ove és 6 
9726 aa ove ‘ia ‘os. 

ba76 Op. ‘n mM Commediona” Ouverture. 10 

AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 81, Regent manny London, 


_)IANOFORTE DUETS IN AUGENER & CO’’S 
EDITION. 

GURLITT, C. Grateful Tasks (Erholungsstunden). 26 Ori- 
ginal Pieces in all the Ma)or and Minor Kove; the Melodies 
constructed upon five notes: Op. 102, C. . o. net 

—— Quvertures des Marionettes. Op. 105. oa 

—— ‘“Commedietta” Ouverture. Op. 137 ee 

—— Our Favourite Tunes... oe ee oo 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


| Aptunstnewument 
©C™0Q0000000000™ 
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London : 
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prtAnOeaR Ts LIBRARY. — A _ collection of 
Pieces and Studies in Progressive Order; Fingered and 
Revised by E. PAUER :— 


enncoamcoccoco00qan0000 RCC 0C00C O™ 


F. Le Couppry. Six Studies .., 

Emit Krause. Six Melodies ... 

Anton Krause. Six Studies 

I. PLeveL. ‘Two Minuets oe 

J. B. Duvernoy. Six Studies ... “ ia 

L. VAN BEETHOVEN. Sonatina, No. 1, ‘in G 
_ Sonatina, No. 2, in F 
— Sonata jn c . aN 

W. A. Mozart. Favourite Waltz 

F. Hunten Le Bengali. Rondino ... 

J. B. Duvernoy. ‘Three Studies 

H. Berens. ‘Three Studies 

H. A. WottenHaurr. Pastorale and Valse Impromptu... 

J. N.Hummec. Rondoletto in c : 

F. SpinpLeR. Remembrance. Deingedenken 

L. Koeuter. Two Studies 

F. Hunten. Rondoletco in « 

J. B. Cramer. Rondo Pastorale 

J 

H 


. L. Dussex. Lesson... 
Wi'lo’ the Wisp 


NNN RK NNW NH 


. A. WoLLENHAUPT. 
H. ENcKHAUSEN. SonatainG... 
J. ScumittT. Sonatina in a 
H. Cramer. Le Désir_... 
L. VAN BEETHOVEN. Scherzando from ‘Sonata, No. 35 
H. A. Wotcennavrt. Idyll and Scherziuo .. ? 

J.S. Bacn. Prelude d 

W. BarGIEL. Sarabande 

G. F. HANpbEL. Gigue 5) 

H. A. WottenHaAurT. Idyll .. 

H. Berens. Three Studies of Velocity 

J. H. Pacner. Two Studies 
MenbetssouN-BARTHULDY. Andante and Allegro. Op. 19, 

No. 1 é ; 

H. A. Wottennaurt. 
F. Cuopin. Nocturne. 
T. DoEHLER. Nocturne .. 
— ‘Tarantella | ae 
Cu. Mayer. Count Gallenberg’s s Waltz with Variations ies 
H. Berens. Three Studies of Velocity . re 
3 A. PacHer. Mermaid’s Song irom Oberon 
G. OnsLow. Seven Variations on the French Air, 
mante Gabrielle ”. : is oa ‘ies 
H. Herz. Cujus Aamam 
A. Goria. Olga Mazurka. Op. 5 
— Caprice Nocturne. Op. 6. 
J. A. Pacuer. Recollections of Italy i— 
No. 1. Casta Diva, from Bellini’s ‘‘ Norma’ 
2. A teo cara, from Bel.ini’s * Puritani” 
3. Chi mi frena, from Donizetti's “Lucia” 
4: Trio from Donizetti’s “‘ Belisario” 
5. Ernani involami, from Verdi's ‘ 
6. Trio from Rossim’s “Tell” . 

Op. 3 
Song waheut Words 
Rhapsody 

— Nocturne 
-- Scherzino 
Papillon 
Menpetssoun-BARTHOLDY. ‘Lhe Rivulet, Andante. 

16, No. 3 ... - 
M. CLemENTI. Two Exercises 
H. A. WoLLENHAUPT. Study of Velocity 
A. Gorta. Concert Study. Op. 

H. A. WoLLENHAUPT. Schence Brilliant. 
P. D. Parapigs. Toccata 
N. W. Gave. Spring Flower (Frihlingsblumen) 
H, A. WoLtennAupr. ‘Toccatina 
‘THALBERG. Kecollections of Rossini (“ ‘Mi manca ke 
voce”). Quartet from ‘‘ Moses” pon 
A. WoLLenHAupt. Galop di Bravura, Op. 4 
La Regatta Veneziana se 
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A. Goria. Cradle Song. 
H. A. WoLLENHAUPT. 
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Ss. 
H, 
F, Liszt. 
MENDELSSOHN- BarTHOLby, Capriccio i in A minor, “Op. 33 


Prelude in & minor, 
0. 1 


Pies 35 


° 


J.S. Bacu, Duet . 
MeNvgLssoHN-BARTHOLDY. 17 Variations Sérieuses. Op. 54 
én Capriccis in & minor. Biss 16, 
No. 2 
-— Andante Cantabile e © Presto 
Agitato in B major.. a 
— Fantasia in F —p,! ‘minor. 
Op. 28 ‘ . 
G. F. Hanper. Fugueine minor... nee 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and eins Street. 
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ENRY PURCELL.—Popular Pieces for the 

Pianoforte. Revised and edited by E. Paver. Quarto Volume 

(8300e). Price 2s, 6d. net.—London. AuGexer & Co., Newgate Street 
and Regent Street. 





™. OBERT SCHUMANN’ 
Peters’ Edition. 
Catalogues gratis from the Agents :—AuGENER & Co., Newgate Street 
and Regent Street, London. 


ERR FR. MANN (Pupil of Ta. Kuttax) has 

leisure of giving some more PIANOFORTE LESSONS (in 

Schools or Privately) —Address, Care of AUGENBR & Co».’s MUSICAL 
Liprary, 81, Regent Street (three doors from St. James’s Hall). 


NV R. SYDNEY SHAW (CONSERVATOIRE 
LY. 


OF LEIPZIG), Pupil of Dr. Cart Reinecke and Herr S. 
JADASSOHN, gives lessons in Piano, Singing, Harmony, Counterpoint, Canon, 
Fugue, and Urchestration, at Pupil’s or his own Residence, also by Post. 
Compositions Revised.—23, St. Uswald’s Koad, West Brompton. 


HE MAID OF ASTOLAT.— New Cantata. 


Words by Desmonp L. Ryan, and composed for production at the 
Wolverhampton Festival, on Sept. 16, 1886, by C. SwinNERTON Haap, 
Mus.Doc. Pianoforte score, in paper cover, 4s, net; Chorus parts, each, 
Is. net. 


“There is no hazard in the statement that the production of ‘The 
Maid of Astolat’ will make the seventh Woiverhampton Festival ever 
memorable . . . It begins finely, and the quality is maintained to the 
end.”—Birmingham Daily Gaze:te. 


S Complete Works in 








“* One cannot but observe the excellence of the workmans 1ip throughout. 
There is no slipshod writing, no appearance of haste or carelessness 3 but 
the composer proves himseit in all a master of his craft.’ "Birmingham 
Daily Post. 


“The choral writing is of great excellence, and the whole is remarkable 
for finished work —The Monthly Musical Record. 


‘* Judging from the score, ‘ The Maid of Astolat’ brings Dr. Heap to the 
front rank of Knglish living composers, and whether regarded with respect 
to the end in view, or as music fer se, this cantata must be weicomed as a 
work of the first order in its kind.” —J/usicsd Standard. 

Tue Lonpon Music Pustisninc Co., 54, Great Marlborough St., W. 


INSUTIS SONGS OF THE FLOWERS. 


Twelve Two-Part Songs for Treble Voices. Words by Edward 
Oxenford. Illustrated with portrait of Composer. Price, Old Notation, 
rr —_" Sol-Fa, 4d.—METHVEN Simpson & Co., Dundee ; Patzy WILLIs, 

on on 








S! EEL ENGRAVINGS 
COMPOSERS. 


of the GREAT 


No. 1. J. S. Bach. 

L. van Beethoven. 
Berlivz. 

Chopin, 
Clementi. 
. B. Cramer. 

. Gluck. 

. Handel. 

. Haydn. 

. Liszt. 

. Mende!ssohn (at the age of 12). 

. Mendelssoun, 


. Mozart (atthe age o/seven 
. Mozart. 
5. Purcell. 
. Ruvinstein. 
. Scarlatti. 
. X. Scharwenka. 
. Schubert. 
. Schumann. 
. Wagner. 
. Weber. 
. Beethoven (Young). 
. Moscheles. 


POYAMVEY Do 


Price : 8vo, net, 1s. 6d. ; folio, net, 3s. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent 
Street, London. 
FOLIO EDITIONS OF THE 
ONATAS of Beethoven, Haydn, 
New’y revised and fingered by E Paver. 
6s See Augener & Co.'s Catalogue of Sheet Music 


FOLIO EDITIONS OF THE 
ONATINAS of Beethoven, Clementi, Dussek, 
Kuhlau, Mozart, J. Schmitt, &c. Newly revised and fingered 
(English) by E. Paver. Each Sonatina from 2s. to 4s. See Augener & 
Co.’ s Catalogue of Shect Music. 


[) CURVILLE. Vergissmeinnicht (Forget ne not). 


Gavotte. 4s. 
Hermit’s Even Song. 3s. 
The Prisoner of Chillon. Song, without words. 3s. 


Lo JOS. Gondolier’s Morning Song. Barcarolle, 
48. 


Mozart, &c. 
Each Sonata from 23. to 





ORA, ANTONIO L. 


Aime-moi. Valse. 4. 


L: nion: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 





48 THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
]}OVELTIES 


[February 1, 1887. 





| Novelties—( Continued)— 
Violoncello and Piano ad en ae! 
Viola and Piano 41. cs 
ROSSINI. Airs from Stabat Mater. ” Arranged by 
W. H. Callcott :— 
Harp and Piano net 


N OUVEAUT ES) 
Published before l Publiées avant 4 
February 1st, 1887, by le rer Février, 1887, chez 737 
AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Foubert’s Place, 
Regent Street, London. 


8934 
N.B.—This List is not published in any other Musical Paper. en 





PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


40 
to BENDEL, FR. Favourite Works. 8 Books each, net 
6047 
DORN, EDOUARD. Transcriptions nunnat 
Don Pasquale. Donizetti 
La Donna del Lago. Rossini 
Euryanthe. Weber 
Fidelio. Beethoven 
5 Figaro. Mozart ... 

GURLITT, CORNELIUS, 12 Progressive Sona- 
tinas (leading from the easiest up to the difficulty 
of Clementi’s first Sonatina in C major :— 

No. 2. T. Haslinger. Sonatina in F... 
3. A. E. Miiller. Sonatina inc., 
5. J. Schmitt. SonatinainG ... 

HAYDN. J. The Creation. Oratorio. Arranged 
by Rimbault ... - 

MANN, F. La Fanfare. Morceau élégant .. 

MENDELSSOHN. _ Three Songs. (Auf Flugeln 
des Gesanges, Gondola Song, and Hunter's ~~ 
a. ) Transcribed by F. Liszt, tevised by E 


PAUER. E. Vocal Works of Great Masters. 

scribed by E. Pauer :— 
A. Jensen. O Murm’ring Breezes (Murmeln- 
des Luftschen) nat ae = ‘ 

F. Liszt. Sympathy... 

Thou who from Thy Realms. 
ROSSINI. ~ Stabat Mater. Airs. re by Ww. 
Hutchins Callcott ... o>, ae 
SCHUBERT, FR. Mélodies “Hongroises. Trans- 
crit par E, Paver... eos | 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 mains). 


8542d D'OURVILLE, LEON. Soirées musicales. Book 
IV. The Mill, aan The ise Valse Im- 
promptu : net 


TWO PIANOS, 8 HANDS (a 8 mains). 


WAGNER, R. Marches Favories, tirées des Opéras. 
Arrangées par E. Pauer :— 
o. 1. Marche de Paix (Friedensmarsch). 
2. Marche de Guerre (Kriegsmarsch). 
. Grande Marche. (Tannhiiuser) 
. Marche Religieuse. (Lohengrin)... 
. Marche des Fiangailles. (Lohengrin) 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE, 
DAVID, FERD. Bunte Reihe. 
Book III. 
FLEURS DES OPERAS, " Mélodies choisies. “Revues 
et doigtées par C. Courvoisier :— 
Boieldieu. La Dame blanche, 


12007 
12008 


net 
Tran- 


6375 
6391 


(Rienzi) 
(Rienzi) 


Morceaux. ~ 30. 


L. Strauss 
net 
Nicolai. The Merry Wives of Windsor. L. 
Strauss oss os “et 
Rossini, Guillaume Tell. _P. Feigerl _ net 
Verdi. I) Trovatore. J. Hellmesberger net 
— La Traviata. P. Feigerl — 
Wagner. Lohengrin. C.Courvoisier net 
— Tannhiuser. J. Hellmesberger net 
POPPER, D. Romance.. net 
SCHUMANN, R. Album. 56 Pieces. Arranged 
by F. Hermann ‘ - wa 
TERSCHAK, A. Scotch Airs :— 
Book I. Nos. 1 tog . 
( Bie BNO... 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


DANCLA, J. C. 12 Mélodies. Arrangées par Cor- 
nelius Gurlitt pour Violoncello et Piano ... net 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS, 3 Duos faciles et pro- 
ssifs, pour 2 Violons. Op. 150... o- wt 
POPPER, DAVID. Romance. 


5605 





78936 
7184 


8964 


4603 
4604 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street ; 


Harp, Flute, Violin, Violoncello, and Piano net 
Flute, Violin, Violoncello, and Piano .. net 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
PART SONGS. 

ABT, F. 12 Two-part Songs for Treble Voices. 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition ... net 
RUBINSTEIN, A, Four-part “Songs. ‘for Soprano, 

Alto, Tenor, and Bass. E. and G. 
The Pine Tree (Kin vide) se oa. Wee 
The Rosebud's Dream (Die erwachte Rose) net 


SONGS WITH INSTRUMENTS. 


GUMBERT, F. ‘The Rose of Love om Liebes Rose). 
With Violin and Piano ‘ie ae 

a Golden Springtime. " With Violin 
and Pia 

LACHNER, PR. “The Forest Birds (Waldvglein). 
With Violoncello and Pianoforte ... 


SONGS. 
CLARK, MARCELLA CUSACK. The Fisherman's 
Home iii re ma om sii 
SONGS FOR THE YOUNG 24 Songs for One 
Voice, by Abt, Taubert, Reinecke, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Spohr, Schubert, Gounod, &c, With 
English Words and Original ~— Text. Re- 
vised by H. Heale _... net 
Conrants. 
F. Abt. The Moon and the Children (Mond und Kinder), 
F. Abt. Home (Heimath so traut !). 
J. Brahms. Little Rosebud (Dornréschen). 
J. Brahms. Ladybird (Marienwiirmchen), 
J. Brahms, The Little Dustman (Sandminnchen). 
W. Taubert. Cradle Song (Wiegenlied). 
C. Reinecke. Up yonder on the Mountain (Dort oben auf 


dem Berge). 
When the little Children Sleep (Wann die 


@ yoytyyn 


C. Reinecke. 
Kinder schlafen ein). 
C. Reinecke. Who has the whitest Lambkins (Wer hat die 
Schonsten Schafchen). 
. C. Reinecke. Rain Song (Regenlied). 
. C. Reinecke. Peace of Night (Frieden der Nacht). 
. C, Reinecke. To the Evening Star (An den Abendstern). 
- Mendelssohn. Greeting (Gruss). 
. Schumann. Soldier’s Song (Soldatenlied). 
- Popular Melody. Song of the Snowstorm (Sturmlied). 
. L. Spohr. My Fatherland (Mein Vaterland). 
. Graben-Hoffmann. Wishes (Fromme Wiinsche). 
. C. Burchard. Forget-me-not (Vergissmeinnicht). 
. F. Schubert, Cradle song (Wiegenlied). 
. F, Schubert. Hedge Roses (Haidenrdslein). 
. W. Taubert. Cradle Song (Wiegenlied). 
. Mendelssohn. The Wandering Minstrel’s Song (Pagenlied), 
. C. Gounod. Merry Lark (Romance). 
. C. Gounod. The Elf’ s Trip (OU voulez-vous aller ?). 


PORTRAITS. 
W. T. BEST. Steel ee, No. ae 
Octavo size... . netrm 
Quarto ,, xt ies eve dae ow. Met s 6 
Folio __,, net 3 — 
81, “Regent Street ; and 
I, Foubert’s Place, Regent Street, London. 
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